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NOBLE SISSLE and HIS ORCHESTRA 
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Big Apple Contest at 3. A. M. Prizes 
WIND UP YOUR CELEBRATION HERE 


Breakfast With Us Dancing "Til 5 A. M 
NEW WINDSOR, B’way & 66th St. 
Auspices Tickets on sale at: 
American Labor Party A. L. P. Clubs and mail at 

New York County N. Y. County Office, 96 5 Ave. 
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JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH SAYS 





Amphitryon 38. Shubert Theat 2 red Lunt as a ver 
Frenchified Jupiter demonstrates 1.5 .,.-... . vit 
forty million of his subjects. Neither he nor Miss Fo: 
tanne has ever been better suited than in this inte 
lectually scabrous discourse translated beautifully t 
S. N. Behrman. 

Father Malachy’s Miracle. St. James Theater. How a ve 
simple monk performs a miracle somewhat to his ow 
surprise and finds that not even the church is whol! 
pleased. Well played by a cast headed by Al Shean. 

Golden Boy. Belasco Theater. What is perhaps Cliffor 
Odets’s best play well acted by the members of th: 
Group Theater company. Mr. Odets demonstrates agai 
that no one writing for the American stage can achiev 
tighter or more passionate dialogue. 

Hooray for What! Winter Garden. Ed Wynn back from thx 
radio and at least as funny as he has ever been. There i: 
a nice lively company in a nice lively show besides 

I'd Rather Be Right. Alvin Theater. Perhaps it is only be 
cause too much was expected that this satire on the New 
Deal (with George M. Cohan as the President) doesn 
seem more than mildly amusing. 

Julius Caesar. Mercury Theater. Orson Welles’s brillian 
staging of Shakespeare’s play 

Of Mice and Men. Music Box Theater. Everybody agree 
that this is an amazingly successful dramatization of 
John Steinbeck’s novel. A minority is convinced that 
novel and play alike are fundamentally sentimental anc 
theatrical 

Susan and God. Plymouth Theater. Gertrud 
very good indeed as a spoiled darling 
something which she mistakes for religic 
Rachel Crother’s play is pleasantly super 

The Ghost of Yankee Doodle. Guild Theate 
more, Dudley Digges, and others in Sic 
not too illuminating story of what will 
convictions of the liberal pacifist in the 
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GUEST SPEAKERS | 
JOHN T. BERNARD STEVE NELSON | 
| 


Member of Congress Political Commander, Lincoln Brigade 


DAVID McKELVY WHITE 


Chairman, Friends of Lincoln Brigade 


Proceeds for the Establishment of Robert Raven Fund 


PANS, ALDINE CLUB 2 rer avewo 
$2.00 per plate — informal 
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Winter Term Registration 


COURBES IN Labor History 
Science and Dialectica Current Events : 
Economics China and the Far East in Wertd Affairs 
Dialectical Matertalism Daychology 
Martiam Leninism Labor Journalism 
Literature Russian, Spanish | 
American History And many other courses | 
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The Shape of Things 


THE WORLD FOUND IT A LITTLE HARD TO 
look Christmas in the face this year. The press was full 
of rueful editorials apologizing for the shortage of honest 
merriment on hand, while “peace on earth” and “good 
will to men” were spoken as fervent prayers rather than 
expressions of greeting. Everybody hoped that the little 
town of Bethlehem would in fact lie still beneath the 
silent stars of Palestine—that no Jews would be found 
murdered in the birthplace of the Jew whose 1937th 
birthday was being celebrated—and four thousand Brit 
ish troops stood guard over the handful of Christians 
worshiping at the shrine of the Nativity. The Nazi 
neo-pagans shifted Christmas to the winter solstice and 
dedicated it to the gods of the Teutons—an expression 
of mystic isolationism which nobody outside Germany 
objected to. We note, however, with some resentment, 
that Hitler ate his Lebéuchen just the same. We be 
grudge Lebkuchen to Hitler and Wotan; let ‘em eat 
mistletoe berries. All in all the world enjoyed a morose 
Christmas—one troubled by sensations of guilt and 
dread. And Santa Claus is reported to have called out 
to the Soviet Arctic expedition as he passed their ice 
cake on his way to the Pole: ‘Boys, I advise you to give 
up this idea of floating back to civilization. Drop an 
anchor and stay where you are, and a Happy New Year 
to you ig 


» 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE JAPANESE APOLOGY 
for the Panay incident brings to a close the diplomatic 
crisis which has existed since the sinking of the Ameri 
can gunboat a fortnight ago. Japan technically complied 
with the American demands with regard to ipoloyies 
punishment of the responsible officers, and promise of 
indemnification. Whether its assurances against a repeti 
tion of such incidents are of value can only be shown by 
future events. It is significant, however, that the army 
leader believed to be chiefly responsible for firing on the 
Panay after the bombing—Colonel Hashimoto—not 
only has not been punished but was one of the com- 
manders of the troops which attacked and captured the 
important city of Hangchow last week. Because of his 
position of leadership in the Japanese fascist movement 
Hashimoto is believed to be immune from governmental 
discipline. Further evidence that Japan was unimpressed 
by the American protests may be found in the sweeping 





ind wholly illegal decree making foreigners, including 


leg 
Americans, subject to the death penalty for actions em- 
barrassing to th Japanese armed forces in China. For 


years foreigners have enjoyed extraterritorial rights in 


China. In abrogating them, the Japanese have virtually 
losed the Open Door in China, since few foreigners 
will care to do business—or indeed be able to—under 
the arbitrary supervision of the Japanese militarists. For 
these reasons, if for no others, we cannot believe that 


the State Department will bow to the latest Japanese 


lecree 
co 

(HAT THE TERUEL VICTORY WAS NOT A 

flash in the pan is indicated by the launching of a new 


government offensive in the province of Jaen in the ex- 


treme sot All the evidence indicates that 


ith of Spain 
the government armies have been enormously strength 
ned in recent months, and that the internal political 
situation has steadily improved Moreover, it is apparent 


iat the government forces are gradually mastering the 


technig f offensive warfare, in which they were com- 
pletely unskilled a year ago. The Fascists are still supe 
riot llery, military leadership, and discipline, but 
uf viously racked by increasing dissension. This 
he the striking parallel between the Spanish 
t and our own Civil War. In both cases the rebels, 
re] iting the old feudal elements, included a ma 
rity of the officers of the regular army and enjoyed 
nquestioned military superiority during the first year 
f the war. In both instances the formation of a large 
t il army proved to be a protracted and difficult 
task, constantly hampered by poor leadership. Yet in the 
end the government with the great industrial cities under 
ts control turned out the superior army. While we earn 
estly hope that the S; inish struggle will not drag out 
for four bitter years, it is significant that the Loyalist 
government has already begun preliminary training for 
{raft cla ; which are not expected to be called for 
* 

WHILE CONGRESSMEN HIT THE TRAIL FOR 
last the President was not idle in mending 
fer Che general political mood since the 
t market break has been one of uneasy conciliation 
{ rd | vith no real conviction on the part 
ther of the progressives or of the conservatives that the 
p lent ted on for a sustained policy in one 
RR nt | elop! nts however 
Wasl ton lispatch of two 
P? t ld sho lefinitely 
! et ; 4 ial se 1On 
I I } ti! rN Deal 

tl pr I Th ch 
t of t h 1 Mr. Roosevelt's 
ht { t Nort \\ ner 
La | Mint Sc nbach, Green, Pepper, and 
ay fighting orders’ given to the majority 
leader Congress for the regular session; Senator 
Norri ttatement that if the New Deal program ts 
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not legislated by the coming session of Congress, M “ 
Roosevelt will probably be a candidate for a t! ; . 
term; and Assistant Attorney General Robert H. J ni 
son's recent speeches hitting not only the monop ‘ig 
but the whole business leadership, important be es 
Mr. Jackson is close to the President. The President ( ° 
i. chance in his coming message to Congress to mal can 
lear to the country that he has not been deflected , - 
his policies by business sabotage. ve 
viol 
| twe 
WHEN REPORTS OF THE SLAUGHTER OF T] ms 
Haitians first trickled out of the Dominican Repu pp 
it required an effort to believe that they were not gr ) ls 
exaggerated. The picture of 800 men and women ha lea 
to death with machetes and thrown to the sharks sex f 
too grisly for credibility. But with the passing of nc 
the reports of the massacre were not only verified 
more and more reliable sources, but the extent of 
blood-letting was revealed to be vastly greater than } 
inally rumored. From 800 the toll reported in a U: 
Press dispatch rose to 5,000, then to 8,000, and 
according to official figures released by the Haitian 
tion in Washington, the total of mass killings is p 
it 12,168, shown to have “taken place in more t ford 
sixty-five Dominican localities, almost simultaneou | 
1 given signal.’ Not until the middle of December, 
ever, was there any confirmation by Dominican of! 
It remained for Dictator Trujillo’s consul at Ne testit 
leans to admit that the massacre occurred. In a lett : 
the National Negro Congress, Consul Rafael A Espa + ¢ 
not only gave official confirmation to the report | 
entered one of the strangest pleas in defense of | | 
murder that we have ever encountered. Referring t 
macabre St. Bartholomew's affair as ‘‘an incident, 
Espaillat explains that it “is mot an occurrence to 
surprise, and it is my belief that such incidents will 
tinue to happen in the future unless the Haitian g Fact 
ment should establish a policy of economic prot read 
toward its citizens.”” If Haiti doesn’t feed its peoy foun 
Mr. Espaillat apparently feels, it is only reasonal 
expect these “‘pariahs”’ and “miserable proletariat”’ t there 
fed to Dominican sharks. President Roosevelt's pressut me te 
n Trujillo to accept mediation by the United Stat t] 
Mexico, and Cuba should put the Dominican dictat ou; 
a tight spot and force an airing of the goriest epis Neor 
recent peace-time history this 
x . 
THE BRAVEST THING THE NLRB HAS DO? is 
is to confront the feudal power of Henry For , 
ssert quietly that it must be brought within the r 
law. The board's decision of last week is chief 
markable for the fact that a civilized state has wait 
long to subject the lawlessness of the Ford empi: 
criticism and curb. The evidence taken by the | 
ould be almost incredible if it were not so clearl THI 
tre ! and so well authenticated. The savagery ot folloy 
attack of the Ford “‘service men’ on Richard Fran! requit 





steen, Walter Reuther, and the other union organ 
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the River Rouge plant in Detroit was such that one election has made Rumania more of a question mark 
scarcely believe it could have happened anywhere than ever in international politics. Although Tatares 
itside a fascist state. One could not believe it if one was drifting toward 
| i not also recall the Memorial Day massacre at Chi was not accomplished primarily by the anti-fascist 
re go and the record of lynchings in the South. The Ford groups. On the contrary, the two openly fascist parties 
npany’s conception of labor relations 1s part of the the Iron Guard and the (¢ 
e primitivism that marks our police brutality and our expectedly heavy vote, while the National Peasant Party 


1 ) nchings. Ford’s Mr. Bennett has declared that he will under Dr. Julius Maniu obtained less than 20 per cent 


ore the Labor Board's ruling that the company has of the total. Bratianu, who has been mentioned as 

lated the Wagner Act and that it must reinstate possible successor to Tatarescu, is a member of the 
twenty-nine of its employees and cease interfering with family which dominated Rumania for generations. A 
more of Mme 
peal to the courts, but what he will do when they up Lupescu, his Cabinet would likely give aid and comfort 


I 
gr ? d the board is shrouded in darkness. One thing 1s to the fascist parties. Nevertheless, the Bratianus have 
itionally pro-French, and it is doubtful whether 
} 


ion organization. Mr. Bennett speaks vaguely of an an open enemy of King Carol, and even 


na ir. If the Ford empire can successfully defy the law been trad 
5¢ f labor relations as well as every canon of human de its latest representative would yield to the Iron Guar 
tf ney, the way will be open for converting the primi- to the extent of deserting the Little Entente. As we go t 
sm of Mr. Ford’s power into the permanent primi press there is still a possibility that another election will 


of the fascist state b d, in which case the democratic forces will have 


~ 
[ } 


THE WELTER OF PICTURE MAGAZINES the conversations which King Carol has been having with 
n lecorate the newsstands these days is a newcomer the fascist leader Goga and with General Antonescu 

Risine Tide. Organ of Dr. Frank Buchman’s Ox former Chief o 
rd Movement, Rising Tide calls pictorially for a God Carol will play the Hindenburg and turn the government 
lled world—"the revolution which will end revo over to dictatorshiy 


! n by changing human nature and remaking men and 


} ) 
A Ladi 
1 

| 


- 
— 


} ns.’ A whole section of the magazine is devoted to 
nonials in which housewives, statesmen, farmers NEWTON D. BAKER WAS A TIRED LIBI 

trialists, doctors, and even editors tell how they ind his whole career showed what happet :; 
God control their lives 
1tes honesty, purity, uns¢ 


»y the practice of the four man’s liberalism is not anchored in a ntinuing socia 
1 \Y/ 2 | ] 
lfishness, and love. We movement. Baker started as an alert young reform lawver 


i Gi al 


rf t recall ever coming out specifically for honesty in Cleveland, a follower of Tom Johnson. As city soli 





unselfishne or love, but we support all four, itor and later as Mayor of Cleveland he fought for 
p to this point we have no quarrel with Rvsm municipal reform and oj 
Where we begin to find our own stock of love utilities. He was, moreover, a pacifist and a humani 
ing low is at the section captioned “The Forgotten tarian. By a strange quirk of political destiny, Wilson 
rin Industry Is That God Has a Plan.’ Here we offered him the war portfolio in 1916, and Baker a 

) ! the testimonial of a union organizer who since he epted. The humanitas 

id God sees that “power without responsibility 1s equip America for war; the pacifist f 1 it 

rous to the individual and to the nation.’ Then to carry through a vast conscription di nd 1 
is the steel worker who confesses that “hatred led hundreds of conscientious objectors. In Baker's def 
| to faith in a material revolution. I was changed, and it may be said that having accepted W1] npr 


that only a spiritual revolution from within goes far toward an undemocratic war for democracy, he 


ugh to meet the needs of men and industry.”’ And the caught 1n its logic. He w in efficient War Secretary 
‘ro member of an engineer's crew who discovers that imazingly so for a layman who had never had the slight 
God-control business has made a big difference st experience with war. After the war Baker lived in 

- boiler room.” At this point we recall the pluto the shadow of the Wilsontan tradition. but J lung t 

nature of Dr. Buchman’s backing, and his logical that tradition only where it is weakest. that in tl 

Dy ; that it is easter for God to control a nation through field of international liberalism. In domestic pol 


man than it is through a whole legislature ar 
r racy. Of course, Dr. Buchman insists, your dictator lom.”’ He became the open champion of tl tility in 
be the right kind, but last year Dr. Buchman inter terests, whose fees he took for leg r] fore th 


1 Adolf Hitler and found him good federal courts. For a tims the react ry D 


nomination. From then until h leath a f lays age 


rl HE RESIGNATION OF PREMIER TATARESCU he grew ever more bitterly anti-New Deal and anti 
lowing the failure of his Liberal Party to obtain the labor, becoming at last indistinguishable from the 


i iil 


ran quired 40 per cent of the vote in last week's national Liberty Leaguers 
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Var and £CdCe 
HE debate on American foreign policy has raged 
so intensely that it has wiped out the landmarks 
of realistic discussion. We find ourselves tangled 
up with words and concepts war,’ “peace,” “isola 
tion neutrality, pacifism, communism, ‘tas 
cism,”’ ‘‘collective security,’ “democracies,” ‘‘aggression, ” 


scuttle and run,” ‘Chinese wall, “gangster diplomacy 


We mill about in a nightmare of slogans, each of them 
in absolute that we hurl at our opponent or that he hurls 
at us. It is time to return to the real world of chances 
ind probabilities 

It is on this level of chances and probabilities, ind 
not on any level of certainties, that the discussion must 
go on. For the claims of either side—those advocating 
collective security as well as those advocating tsolation- 
ism—that their nostrum will certainly eliminate all dan- 
ger of war are unreal and inflated. The basic difficulty 
about the neutrality bill that Congress passed last year 
ind about the Ludlow resolution for a war referendum 
is that they aim at insulating America against war—and 
that is impossible. And in their anxiety to achieve this 
impossible, they adopt methods—this 1s especially true of 
the Ludlow resolution—which may achieve the exact 
opposite of their intentions. The basic error, likewise, of 
many of the proponents of collective security is that they 
stretch too far a logic that is inherently sound. It is true 
that the best way to minimize the chances of war is to 
meet the aggressive action of the fascist powers with the 
cooperative action of the other powers. But it is not true 
that this action constitutes an absolute assurance against 
war. Nor is it true that it must be military action, or that 
it must even look to military action. The statements of 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Landon, although we agree with 
their general tenor, smell far too much of powder for 
our comfort; and Mr. Landon’s implication that the 
British Socialists and pacifists in 1914 should not have 
opposed Great Britain's entrance into the war can only 
be understood as part of the resurgence of the martial 
spirit in its more naked capitalist form 

It is typical of the unreal character of the discussion 
that both sides in the 


seem to have abandoned its original premises of economic 


dispute about collective security 


action. This ts especially true in Great Britain, whose 


closeness to the centers of conflagration has heightened 
the temperature of controversy The parliamentary de 


bates disclose on the one hand an interpretation of col- 


lect security which involves only the formula of the 
League of Nations minus Article X—a formula that is 
by no means enough. They disclose on the other hand 
in interpretation that involves joint military action with 
America and France against any fascist aggressor—a 
formula that poes a good deal too far 


It is time to get back to collective security as basically 
economic. We live in a world in which nations flourish 
or fall by their economic strength or weakness, in which 
war is a large-scale industry drawing its materials from 
the four corners of the world, in which the specter that 
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haunts the aggressor nations is not so much military d 
feat as financial collapse. Reinhold Niebuhr, in an arti 
elsewhere in this issue, points out that the capitalist 
mocracies are involved in contradictions as deep and ir 
escapable as those expressed in the Greek tragic them: 
But the fascist powers are caught in the same contrad 
tions. Their aim is to solder capitalist power with t 
flame of terrorism. Yet they must push their aggressi 
in a world in which every major gain must be made 
the cost of other capitalist powers; and in a world, mor 
over, where their own war machines can operate on 
with the sufferance and help of the industrial machin 
of the major democracies. 

That is what creates the strength of economic actioi 
by the capitalist democracies. It is we who furnish thi 
scrap iron, the steel, the oil, the rubber which Japan 
using to wipe out Chinese civilization. English cred 
and trade would be necessary to keep Germany from co 
lapse if it should embark on its Czechoslovakian and 
Russian adventures. American, English, and French 
money and raw materials are the cement that alone ca: 
hold Mussolini's Mediterranean power together for any 
length of time. The democracies need not and must not 
talk of war; they need talk only of their legal power t 
withhold or provide credits and munitions according t 
their choice. This is all the “‘quarantining” that need ever 
be done; and if it were done with firmness and decisive 
ness, it would undoubtedly provide an adequate check t 
long-range plans of conquest. 

Would it also prevent resort to war as a desperate 
final step on the part of the fascist powers? That, un 
fortunately, is the gravest incalculable in a situation full 
of incalculables. It would be foolish to say that the fascist 
nations would never dare precipitate war in order t 
drag the whole world down with them in their own ruin 
One can only say that if they are allowed to ravage the 
smaller powers at will now. their strength and prestig« 
and arrogance will be all the greater when the decisive 
moment comes. The real claim to make for collective se 
curity is not that it will eliminate all danger of wai, but 
that an announced determination to take economic actio: 
against an aggressor will minimize the probability o 
those continuing depredations from which general war 
will inevitably develop. 

One of the chief arguments against this course is tha 
it freezes the world into two hostile armed camps, con 
fronting each other with bristling military preparations 
But that is not a coming danger; it is a present fact. The 
problem 1s how to dispel the atmosphere of armed camp 
that now exists. The great danger today is that the world 
will be pushed into another system of alliances such as 
preceded the outbreak of the World War. American iso 
lationism will not avert that danger. The only alterna 
tive to the alliance system is a pooled and common effort 
to keep the peace. The idea of collective security has sur 
vived the collapse of the organizations in which it has 
the League, the Kellogg Pact, Locarno 
Its essence is readiness for cooperative action, limited t 
the economic plane and kept within the scope of interna 


been embodied 


tional law. It is not, as we pointed out last week, action 
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against any nation. It is rather action for certain standards 
yf peaceful and non- aggressive international behavior 
No nation is excluded from joining this common effort 
Nor need it involve treaty obligations or iron-clad com- 
mitments. We have learned that international peace does 
not depend on words in a treaty but on common interests, 
ommon understanding, and the habit of common action. 
Viewed in this light, collective security offers a genuine 
program—not for fighting fascism or redressing the bal- 
ince of the world but for maximizing the probabilities of 
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Business Prospects 


HE closing days of 1937 

somewhat anxiously studying the trade statistics 

of the last few months for a clue to the months 

thead. It is now apparent that the decline in business activ- 

ity which occurred between the end of August and the end 

f November was one of the sharpest on record. During 

this period the Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
ial activity tobogganed from 117 to 90—a drop of 2 

soints in three months. This is considerably steeper than 

1929-—the 


find American business 


Po decline between October and December, 
record until this year. 

Unemployment has also grown with almost unprece- 
lented speed. The WPA estimates that at least two mil- 

yn persons have lost their jobs since Labor Day, and 
that another one to two million will be thrown out of 
work by the end of January. Official estimates of the 
Department of Labor indicate that more than 570,000 
were added to the rolls of the jobless between mid- 
October and mid-November. Of the total, only 100,000 
have been cared for by the WPA, and unless Congress 
provides additional funds, less than two of the twelve 
million unemployed will be en the WPA lists at their 
peak on February 1. 

In contrast with the situation in 1929, favorable ele- 
ments exist which to a degree offset the decline in indus- 
trial activity. Foreign trade has been better than at any 
time for many years. There is little indication that the 
American recession has seriously affected general busi- 
ness conditions abroad, or, indeed, that it has reached 
into all sectors of the domestic economy. Following ex- 
eptionally good crops, farm income for 1937 is esti- 
mated at $8,500,000,000, as compared with $7,900,000,- 
in 1936. Moreover, Christmas trade in the New 
York area was less than 1 per cent lower than it was 
last year in dollar volume and fully up to it in number 
of transactions. Since even in 1929 retail trade held 
up long after the decline in the capital-goods industries 
had set in, the general prevalence of wage scales some- 
what above those of a year ago may support business 
despite the existing psychology of fear. It is perhaps also 
worth noting that in the week ending December 11 the 
New York Times weekly index of business activity ad- 
vanced for the first time since August 14. 

If it were possible to pick out with certainty the 
primary cause of the recession among the many factors 
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contributing to it, predictions for 1938 would be rela 


tively easy. But certainty in this field is almost invariably 


a sign of economic illiteracy. There is, however, much 
substance in the Administration's contention that specu 
lative buying created by inilation psychology caused 
business firms to pile up inventories in excess of ims e 
diate needs, thus preparing the way for the slump If this 
were the only factor, we might assume that the rece 


sion had already reached its low point and that 1938 
would see a return to a more orderly recovery movement 
But against this hope we must set the threat of the 
government's budget-balancing 
only about three-fourths as much unemployment as at 
present, the WPA was caring for nearly twice as many 
pessons 


policy. A year ago, with 


A corresponding decrease has occurred in other 
forms of emergency expenditures, leaving the country 
without an adequate cushion against a decline in con 
sumer purchasing power. The business offensive against 
the corporation and capital-gains taxes also provides 
cause for pessimism. For unless some way can be de- 
vised to tap the existing surpluses of capital through 
taxation, the government will have to fall back on bor- 
rowing to close the gap between production and con 
sumer purchasing power 

Politics rather than economics must furnish the key 
to the probable extent and duration of the recession. If 
Congress would hold to the policies that proved rela 
tively so successful in 1933, we should feel reasonably 
sure that the slump would be short-lived. If there is any 
lesson to be learned from 1929, it is that business cannot 
prescribe for its own ailments 


Behind the Scenes 
HE La Follette Committee on Civil L 


sent stunning Christmas greetings to some 2,500 
American corporations on December 22 when it 


iberties 


made public a list of concerns using the services of de 
tectives from 1933 to 1936, compiled from the records 
of detective agencies providing the service, mainly, of 
labor espionage. concerns have 
protested against their inclusion in the list, and it is pos 
sible that a few of those listed had used detectives only 
as guards; but these highly publicized and exceedingly 
minor exceptions must not be allowed to obscure the 
overwhelming evidence that American business as a 
whole has as a matter of policy used the services of the 
most despicable human species, the labor spy, to prevent 
“free” American workers from exercising their rights 

The list which has agitated the headlines is only an 
appendage of the final report of the committee, which 
spent eighteen months exploring the underworld of in- 
dustrial espionage and has returned to warn the country, 
on the basis of volumes of evidence, that labor espionage, 
which has long since become an intrenched interest in its 
own right, threatens to undermine the very fabric of 
business itself. Three other reports will follow, covering 
industrial munitioning, strike-breaking and coercion, 
and the bloody story of Harlan County, Kentucky 


Several minor business 
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The present document tells a story, far too dramatic 
for fiction, in which the high tragedy of workers’ lives 
and unions broken for pay comes out in the low-comedy 
language of illiterate spies, the half-men who are the 
tools of respectable business. And through it all runs the 
irony that this dim world of persecution and fear lies 
just behind the bright facade of American democracy 
and freedom and is for thousands the real world in which 
they must live and work. Listen to the lines of one “Red”’ 
Kuhl, as he becomes explicit about the technique of 
drawing workers into espionage 

Well, first you look your prospect over, and if he is 
married that is preferable. If he is financially hard up, 
that is number two. If his wife wants more money, or 
he hasn’t got a car, that all counts. And you go offer 
him this extra money; naturally you don’t tell him what 
you want him for 

And here is the technique in operation on a human 
victim 

Mr. Kuhl: No, sit. 1 don't know McNamara, but | 
helped lay the plans with W. H. Gray to hook him 

Senator La Follette: What plans did you lay? 

Mr. Kuhl: Well, I found out where he lived. | 
found out the places that he visited, found out a little 
about his home life, and I gave this information to Gray 

Senator La Follette: Was he a union man? 
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Mr. Kuhl: He was a union man. 

Senator La Follette: What did you do? 

Mr. Kuhl; Gray and I drove down to his house, and 
I waited in the car until Gray went in and hooked him, 
and Gray told me, “A hundred per cent I've got him.’ 


We have said that this world of persecution is to: 
thousands their real world; but fortunately it can als 
be said that since the La Follette committee began its 
monumental investigation many of these thousands have 
been freed through organization in unions too strong 
to be corrupted by the termites of Pinkerton or Corpora 


tions Auxiliary. In automobiles the victory of the 


U. A. W. apparently put an end to espionage in Genera! 
Motors, at least on its former scale, which had enriched 
the agencies to the tune of $829,765 in three years. It 
is known, however, that General Motors keeps well 
informed about the inner workings of the U. A. W. And 
for all the protestations of industry that it does not or 
will no longer employ spies, it should be clear that thi 
practice is organic to American industry and that th 
only effective weapon against it is more and more union 
ization. Meanwhile not only labor but the public 1 
general owes honor and praise to the La Follette com 
mittee for its courageous and uncompromising pictur: 
of an underworld that industry deliberately made 
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“The Nations’ Honor Roll for 1957 


OR the tenth successive year The Natron offers a 


roster of Americans who either as in lividuals or 


groups deserve the applause of their country 
In a world in which courage 1s at a premium the 
been courageous; they have been intelligent w! 


lligence was sorely needed; in public affairs, journa 


or the arts they have made a contribution, by a par 
r act or by their general behavior, which ts wort] 


honorable notice 

tHE YOUNG TURKS in Congress, some forty strong 

Maury MAVERICK of Texas, and including JERRY 

YNNELL Of Montana, JOHN T 
y G. TEIGAN of Minnesota, THOMAS R. AMLII 
GERALD J. BoILeAu of Wisc JOHN M 

rFEE of Washington, H. JERRY Vooruis of Cal 

rnia, and RoBerT G. ALLEN of Pennsylvania, for their 


BERNARD and 


MNsin, 


rageous fight in the House against the principalities 


id powers of reaction 


SENATOR ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, JR., and SEN 
ELBERT D. THomas of the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee, and their staff, for having written a new ec 
mic charter for American civil liberties 
Harry L. Hopkins, head of the WPA, 
nst heavy odds to keep the destitute and unemployed 


for his fight 


bearing the chief burden of government economy. 
a4 £ 7 


1 for his liberal influence in government counsels 


WILLIAM O. DouGLtas, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, for persisting—in the face of th 
ve against him and the commission 


ise it as an instrument of control in reorganizing th« 


in his effort to 


tock market and safeguarding the interests of the in 
vestor 

WILLIAM E. Dopp, for his protest against the sending 
f an American representative to the Nazi Party gather 
ing at Niirnberg, and for a devotion to the democratic 
idea which has stood out among the bleak hypocrisies of 
ur diplomacy. 


GOVERNOR ELMER A. BENSON of Minnesota, for 
withdrawing the license of the Pinkerton Agency for in 
lustrial espionage, and for showing what a Farmer-Labor 
rovernor can do in furthering a program of social legis 
lation; and GOVERNOR FRANK Murpnuy of Michigan, 
for keeping his head during the automobile strike despite 
the enormous pressure exerted on him by business inter 


ests 


THE TEXTILE WORKERS’ ORGANIZING COMMITTEI 
headed by SipNeEY HILLMAN, for the intelligence and 
ourage it has used in its campaign of organization, and 
especially for showing, for the first time in labor history 
that a map of trade unionism does not have to omit the 
South 


THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE W KI [ 
the TRANSPORT WorKERS UNION, t 
ganizers, for winning brilliant | f 


strating that they are forces to be re 

THE AMERICAN LABOR Party of New Yor! 1 it 
officers, for their skilful and perspic 
York City elections. which gave | 


the New 
i new dignity and standing 

Morris L. ErNst and RoGer BALDWIN, for leading 
the fight against the Hague dictatorship in Jet Cit 
and NORMAN THOMAS, f t being found in ev ry danger 
spot where civil libertics are threatened in Ar 

JubGE JULIAN W. Mack, of the Federal ¢ 
Court, for his decision in the Electric Bond and Shar 
ise, the climax of a distinguished career of 
service, which has been marked by an equal grasp of the 


; of economics and the meaning of law 
ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays, of the American Civil Lib 


erties Union, for his courageous investigation and report 


realitic 


on the Ponce massacre in Porto Rico 

MEMBERS OF THE LINCOLN and WASHINGTON Bat 
rALIONS, living and dead, who have fought in the Inter 
national Brigade in Loyalist Spain for the defense of the 
cultural heritage common to all democrati 

THE ToOwN COUNCIL OF 
CUT, for setting an example of stubborn local opposition 
to the advance of the Nazi training camps in America 

SURGEON GENERAL THOMAS PARRAN, for heading 
the national fight against venereal diseases and breaking 
down the taboos which have until now surrounded them 


eopl " 


} 
SOUTHBURY, CONNECTI 


THE COMMITTEE OF 430, and its leaders, Russeiy L 
CEcIL, JOHN P. Peters, MILTON G. WINTERNITZ, and 
HuGH Casor, who issued a medical Declaration of In 
dependence from the bureaucracy and vested interests of 
the American Medical Association 

BisHop FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL, for completing 
twenty-five years of work which have deeply affected the 
social teachings of the church 

CARDINAL MUNDELEIN for expressing the best ele 
ments of his church in his condemnation of the persecu 
tions in Nazi Germany 

HERBERT L. MATTHEWS of the New York Tymes and 
JaAMes M. Minirie of the New York Herald Tribune 
for the sustained quality of their correspondence on the 
Spanish Civil War 

PAUL Y. ANDERSON of the St. Louis Post-Dy5 pate) 
for breaking the story of the Paramount newsreel on the 
(hicago Memorial Day massacre 

» | WENDELL M. STANLEY, for isolating and identifying 
certain viruses and establishing their nature as protein 
molecules, thus promising to do for viruses what Pasteur 
did for bacteria 


K 
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RoBertT S. and HELEN M. Lyno, for their two books 
about Middletown—the second, published in the past 
year—which hold the mirror up to American life and 
show us what is changing in it and what is tenacious. 


THURMAN ARNOLD, for the joyous and ironic detach- 
ment with which, in “The Folklore of Capitalism,” he 
slaughters some of the most sacred of the sacred cows of 
a business man’s society. 

G. A. Borcese, Italian exile in America, for the pas- 
sion and insight of his depiction of fascism in “Goliath: 
The March of Fascism.” 

ERSKINE CALDWELL and MARGARET BouRKE-WHITE, 
for the text and photographs of “You Have Seen Their 
Faces,” 


illuminate the plight of the share-cropper 


which brings an old and a new art together to 


MoperN AGE Books and its president, RICHARD S 
CHILDs. for their venture into the field of low-cost books, 
hich has given progressive writers a new mass audience 
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Henry G. ALSBERG, for translating the talents of the 
WPA writers into the splendid “American Guid 
Series’; and HALLIE FLANAGAN, for helping to make 
dramatic renaissance out of the theater projects of th 
WPA. 

Orson WELLES, for bringing a new talent and a x 
markably fresh eye to the American theater, and espe 
cially for his production of “Julius Caesar.” 

Marc BuItTzsteIn, for “The Cradle Will Rock, 
which opens new reaches for the musical play as socia 
satire. 

PETER BLUME, for his canvas The Eternal City, whic! 
brings the best of the painting tradition to the ant 
fascist Cause. 

Joris Ivens and his associates, for filming and pr 
ducing ‘Spanish Earth”; and Pare Lorentz and th 
Farm Security Administration, for their documentar 
film, ‘The River.” 


The Loyalists Push Ahead 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


Barcelona, December 13 
HREE days ago sixty-one rebel airplanes went out 
to bomb and machine-gun the government's lines 
on the Aragon front. They were flying in broken 
formation. Seizing instantaneous advantage of this tacti 
cal blunder, forty republican fighters took to the air, and 
in a few minutes nine Nazi and Italian planes came hur- 
tling to the ground, among them several new German 
Messerschmitts, which can do 375 miles an hour on the 
dive. The Loyalists lost one machine. Its pilot jumped 
out when its wings were punctured, and as he descended 
in his parachute the Fascist heroes machine-gunned him 
Aviation plays a decisive role in the Spanish war. On 
the northern front, and particularly in the Bilbao attack, 
the militiamen stuck to their trenches bravely while 
enemy bombers rained torpedoes and shrapnel on them 
ten, sometimes twenty, times a day. If on a morning fol- 
lowing a raid they awoke to find the sky clear, their 
nerves cracked and they surrendered. They couldn't stand 
it another day. Franco has been on the offensive ever 
since the war started because he has had the planes and 
urtillery with which to smash the republic's defense be 
fore sending his infantry to assault and capture He has 
benefited, too, from the republic's green soldiery and 
bad officer cadres. These handicaps are being wiped out 
The north succumbed because it was politically un 
organized and poorly supplied with airplanes. But since 
November, 1936, Franco has not recorded a single vic 
tory in the central core of Spain-—except Malaga, which 
vas practically handed to him last February by disloyal 
or incompetent generals. The government, on the other 
hand, launched the Brunete offensive in July, the Bel 


chite attack in September, and now has captured Teruel 

The republican army is already 650,000 strong. Mor 
important, perhaps, than its mere size is the fact that 
140,000 Loyalist soldiers are in the reserve. Until a short 
time ago all the government's trained men were in th: 
line. This meant that if the rebels pushed hard against 
any given point it could only be reinforced at the expens: 
of some other sector. Franco always had a reserve, or 
“army of maneuver” as Foch called it; it gave him th: 
mobility which has characterized his campaigns. He could 
rush units from one front to another without endanger 
ing any of his positions. The government can match that 
now. During November and December only second-clas 
brigades held the lines, while the best divisions were i: 
the rear, resting or receiving more training. 

Today a further factor intervenes to diminish Franco's 
initial superiority. The government is intensifying arma 
ment production, and in the last several months domesti: 
output has begun to tell. The republic's factories are turn 
ing out 3,000 kilograms of powder a day. On April 1 
according to plan, the government will make all the 
explosives it needs. The bulk of the Loyalist army's riflc 
and machine-gun ammunition and many of its shells ar: 
manufactured at home. The most encouraging develop 
ment is in the field of airplane production. In December 
1937, the government's plants are yielding twenty-five 
fighting planes. These copies of the famous Soviet ‘Cha 
tos’ are as good as the Russian model, fly side by sid 
with them, and are indistinguishable from them. Th: 
majority are piloted by young Spaniards, daring some 
times to the point of recklessness. By February, 1938 
the Loyalist factories will be making two Chatos a 
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jay, and in March the daily output will be increased by 
vne-half a Fokker pursuit machine and one-half a Fok- 
ker fighter, which carries a supply of light bombs. The 

ctories have all the raw materials they require until 
lune. Italy and Germany must seriously reduce their own 
iviation fleets to enable Franco to cope with this new 
Spanish armada of the air. “If we had 300 more planes 
we could win the war,’ a government leader said to me 
the other afternoon. In six or seven months, losses sub 
tracted, he will probably have them. 

All the time, however, the Fascist invaders continue 
to pour in more men and war material of ever better 
ality. Germany, especially, is using Spain as a testing 
und for new arms equipment. The Reichswehr, more- 
er, has had a huge personnel turnover in Spain. A 
iximum number of its officers serve their apprentice 
chip in the “little war.’’ The Germans are relatively few 
in number but their penetration is the more insidious. It 

tends, too, to Portugal and Morocco. Mussolini wanted 

finish the war by a crushing blow immediately after 
he northern front collapsed, and his assistance was cor 
respondingly augmented. Yet the end is nowhere in 
sight. The war will probably go on until 1939. 

The Spanish conflict has thus become a strange and 
revealing historic phenomenon. Actually the Spanish Re 
public is fighting half of Spain, Germany, and Italy 
single-handed. The U. S. S. R. saved it between October, 
1936, and May, 1937, when, deserted by its armed forces 
ind caught unprepared, it would but for foreign aid have 
fallen an easy prey to world fascism. At present the Span 
ish people have mobilized their resources and men and 
pursue the battle with mounting vigor and enthusiasm 

This proves two things: first, a united people, defend- 
ing its independence and inspired, above all, by a faith 
in social change no longer deferrable, is difficult to con- 
quer. Second, fascism is weak. Something must be 
pretty rotten in Francoland if he has not been able to win 
with all the help the Fascists have lent him. Terror will 
establish “order,” but it cannot compel loyalty. The 
wholly Moorish or Italian garrisons of rebel towns are 
irousing resentment. Lately more and more authentic 
reports tell of hostility between Falange Fascists and 
Monarchists. This friction reflects the dilemma of 
Franco's foreign relations. German and Italian aid has 
failed to bring him final triumph. There is an alternative 
combination—England and monarchy. That would spell 
his doom, yet circumstances may force him to try it. The 
little Caudillo, or Fuhrer, has announced that he proposes 
to return a Bourbon prince to the Spanish throne, and the 
Duke of Alba and other land-owning royalists are back 
in favor. 


pt 


Winston Churchill several weeks ago wrote in the 
London Evening Standard that since the legal govern 
ment was strong in its territory and Franco in his, both 
factions ought to unite under a king. Churchill's genius 
ruins his common sense. A child in politics could remind 
him that Alfonso XIII departed, unmourned, after a 
peaceful municipal election. The monarchy has few 
friends. The Falange is as anti-monarchist as the Loyal- 
ists, and if Franco betrayed it and Italy and Germany as 





well. his life would not be worth much. Meanwhile, in 


any case, Franco's monarchist pronouncements and the 


nM 
i } 


, 
rise of the discarded feudal gentry to greater power mi t 


provoke the suspicion and tre of the Fascists and of the 


blicans in rebel Spain. This situation 


innumerable repu 
probably accounts, in part, for the 
rebel offensive which Franco began to advertise 

nent immediately after the fall of the Asturias in October 
and which, he said, would finish the war in short notice 
Queipo de Llano, the broadcasting Seville general, has 
been saying that he understands “the impatience which 
the brevity of the official military Communiqués provokes 
in the souls of my listeners. Let them be patient. The 
hour of the deliverance of all Spain is perhaps nearer 
than one would suppose.’ Maybe. This pronouncement 
with others like it, indicates that the rebels are worried by 
the war fatigue of their subjects. Several times Franco has 
promised an early peace. The French government ol 

tained access a few weeks ago to German secret-service 
reports from Salamanca. Since then it takes a more op 
timistic view of Loyalist prospects 

There was every reason for Franco to try to strike a 
decisive blow. The moment Gijon fell he concentrated 
all his man-power, artillery, and air force in eastern, cen 
tral, and southern Spain. That did not take more than 
two weeks. Germany and Italy are eager to see the end 
If they swallow Spain, Germany will be free to launch 
the next adventure, Czechoslovakia, Austria—but who 
can guess? The expense of prolonged intervention in 
Spain, moreover, weighs heavily upon Italy. Fighting 
goes on in Abyssinia. Protest strikes and a revolt in Sicily 
are the new Roman Empire's first harvest. 

France has now adopted a definitely pro-Loyalist pol 
icy. It is worried about its imperial lines of communica 
tion with North Africa and fears being surrounded by 
fascist aggressor states. The Cagoulard affair showed ever 
the extreme pro-rebel right that foreign fascist influence 
is not limited to Iberia. The new French stand streneth 
ens the Spanish Republic and raises the price of interven 
tion for Germany and Italy. Poor Spain is sapping the 
vitality of world fascism. Should China resist as long as 
Spain has, the international outlook would grow much 
brighter. Russia, France, and England are helping China 
with arms. If the non-fascist, status quo, pacifist nations 
got together, the unholy triple alliance of territory-grab 
bing pirates could be stopped. Spain's heroic fight has 
made this a concrete possibility. 

The Spanish people are paying heavily for the privi 
lege of fighting the world’s battle against fascism, paying 
not merely in dead, wounded, and captured, in the daily 
nervous strain, and in destroyed wealth, but in unre- 
lieved undernourishment. This is serious, and here at 
least outside friends can do something. The government 
has large funds, but if the war is to last another year, 
food imports must be curtailed so that arms and materials 
for making arms can be bought abroad. Franco has been 
receiving credits from big American and British com- 
panies. The democratically elected government, how 
ever, meets its bills in cash. It is forced to economize 
and the population suffers 
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Public Housing Today 


BY MARQUIS CHILDS 


VEN to approach the problem of low-cost hous- 

ing, however objectively, is to become confused 

by the tangled thicket of controversy that has 
grown up around this vital question. Any appraisal of 
what has been done in the past is almost certain to be 
clouded by a fog of factional argument. And certainly 
the future of housing is jeopardized by the bitterness 
that has been engendered over what is a fundamental re- 
fort But because the situation ts 
hanging so rapt ily it 1s important 
to try to analyze the failure of the 
New Deal, up to the present, to pro 


} 1 
vide mass low-cost housing. 


} 
| 


emonstrates that gov 


What has been done, tt is obvi- 
ous, merely d 
I 


ernment can build adequate houses 


ind apartments with generous sub 


sidies. The achievement thus far ts 
no more than a salesman’s sample, 
is those concerned with past hous- 
ing programs re¢ idily acknowledge 
Only about 30,000 dwelling units 
have been built during the past four 
and a half years. PWA’s housing 
division built 21,800 units in large 
apartment houses in major cities of 
the country. The Resettlement Ad 
ministration has completed or will 
soon complete 5,995 units of the 
farmstead’ type and 2,133 units 
in three suburban projects. Meas 
ured against the need this is noth 
ing. In New York City alone it is conservatively esti 
mated that 500,000 families live in substandard dwell- 
ings. And New York ts no exception among the cities of 
America 

Why is it that with millions of words about housing 
from every conceivable source, the New Deal has failed 
© conspicuously in this department? The first and most 
obvious reason, of course, is that until the Wagner- 
Steagall Act there was no direct attempt to build low-cost 
dwellings. Before the Wagner Act housing was confused 
with relief, with the problem of stranded farmers, with 
public works. It att mpted to sneak in by the back door, 
ind if anything ts clear as a result of past experience it ts 
that this is impossible. Yet private capital cannot build 
for the underprivilegs 1 third of the population Govern 
ment must do the job 
When the pul lic-works 


him. under an act that referred in a few words to the 


program was -first assigned to 


construction of low-cost houses, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes attempted te encourage limited-dividend housing 






Secretar) Ickes 


projects, to be built with government loans up to 80 per 
cent of the value of the project. It was soon apparent that 
this method was impractical, and Mr. Ickes switched t 
a system of direct subsidies, ultimately fixed at 45 per 
cent of the total cost, paid out of relief funds at his dis 
posal. But it was still a question whether these subs: 
dized apartments were to be built by PWA’s own hous 
ing division or under the supervision of local housing 
authorities. And it is this issue of 
centralization versus decentraliza 
tion which divides housing advo 
cates today into two hostile camps 

So far as Mr. Ickes’s public rec- 
ord goes, he has been in favor of 
decentralized program for a long 
time. But he insisted in his early 
dealings with the two or three hous 
ing authorities then in existence that 
the PWA act left him no alterna 
tive but to construct those projects, 
houses as well as bridges and dams, 
sought by communities that lacked 
sufficient funds to provide collateral 
for government loans. He had a 
long and acrimonious dispute with 
the Housing Authority in New York 
City. Officials there resented Mr 
Ickes’s suspicion of the honesty of 
the community. In his turn the fed 
eral Administrator charged the New 
York Authority with inefficiency 
and delay, the very accusations that 
had been brought against the PWA Housing Division 
during preliminary preparations for the Williamsburg 
project. On both sides there was complete distrust. 

Mr. Ickes tried the method of centralization for four 
years, and as is now generally recognized, it proved in- 
adequate. The very fact that the federal government was 
in charge raised not only land costs but construction costs 
Long delays contributed to the mounting costs as prices 
of building materials advanced from depression lows. 


By George 


Scrupulously insistent on approving each project, each 
contract, Mr. Ickes found that his desk became inevitably 
t bottleneck impeding the flow of the vast amount of 
documentation necessary in such a large-scale job, and 
this despite the fact that he worked to the point of ex 
haustion month in and month out. 

There were long and harassing delays over the acqui 
sition of sites for the approved projects. The right of th 
federal government to condemn land for housing wa 
finally challenged, and a Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
that the Housing Division did not have such power. It 
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a serious blow and for a time threatened to paralyze 
t only the public- works program but other New Deal 
tivities Confronted. with this obstacle, PWA had to 
n local a uthorities to act uire sites (J he courts of 
York and Kent wickey had previously 6am the right 
se states to condemn land for ho using, and since 
there have been similar decisions in other states. ) 
ral action was not the only cause of delay. When pur 
g agents for PWA’s Housing Division came into a 
dat nd prices were immediately pushed up if word 
"presence of these benefactors from Washington 
it. Various stratagems had to be employed if th 
ment was not to pay four or five times the valuc 
e land. In Washington the confusion of motives tha 
using merely incidental to the vaster problem of 
nstant ly hampered the work of the Housing Divi 
lwice after allocations had been decided upon and 
ts had been approved, relief emergencies arose and 
ere suddenly withdrawn from PWA. 
n com paratively high land costs, high building 
ind a subsidy of f only per cent of the total, it 
vitable that rentals would have to be placed at a 


nd the budget of slum dwellers. The rent at 


lechwood project in Atlanta is $7.39 a room a 
at Parklawn in Milwaukee, $7.46; and even 

ch it is argued that these rents, with services in 
re equivalent to the average charge of $5 a room 
large city tenement, they are too high. That is why 
in Straus, the new head of the Housing Authority 
1 by the Wagner Act, acted to write off $134,000, 
of the government's investment in PWA housing; 


nvestment that was represented by the loans, up to 
er cent of the total, advanced to finance housing 
ts. Only with this written off, according to Mr. 


Straus, could the PWA projects, under the terms of the 


ner Act, become real low-rent housing, with average 


tals of $5, $5.50, and $6 a room. 
cordance with the terms of the Wagner Act Mr. 


T 


Straus has based his program on the principle of decen- 


lization. He has called in representatives of housing 
horities in about thirty states and has encouraged them 
submit detailed applications at the earliest possible 
nent by earmarking funds for them for a limited 
ime. He has conferred at length with these local officials 
nd sought the aid of several of the most capable mem- 
ers of PWA’s housing staff, as well as of others outside 
old set-up. The local authorities have gone home to 
_ their plans, and Mr. Straus is optimistic that 


final allocations can be approved by the President within 


relatively short time. Mr. Straus’s associates profess to 


be unafraid of the possibilities of graft inherent in grant 


ng localities so large a degree of autonomy. There will 


be graft, they say, but it will be small and, in comparison 


ith the gain in speed and cheapness of construction 
nimportant. 

It v vous be foolish, of course, to assume that this shift 
f policy will remove all obstacles. Mr. Straus faces an 
treme cly difficult task. For one thing, the local housing 
thorities have to a certain extent become indifferent 


result of their long enforced inactivity. Having no 


tunction, they lapsed into lifelessness. To revive these 
dies will not be easy. Mr. Straus did not make his tas} 


ranks of the American Federation of Labor. thes 


ediately precipitating a C. 1. OA. F. of L iarrel 


It will take all his tact and all his energy to push 
his program within anything : 
being suggested 
Certainly Mr. Straus should be allowed to make a te 
f his method unhampered by sniping from th ntrali 
tion school. His friends in N 


believe th 


lenies, though it is no secret that he opposed the appoint 
ment of Mr. Straus. The quarrel between them , 

| ] 4 ' 
ick to the ancient dispute between PW A's Housing 


Division and the New York Authority, of which Mr 
Straus was formerly a member. And it invols practi 
ally everyone who has even the vaguest id 's 
housing. That there has been a campaign to discredit Mr 
Straus no one can doubt. ¢ tain n 
printed a series of articles dwelling on his | nf 

ting that he will speedily hang himself, and in eral 
preparing the way for his early exit. Senator Vanden 
berg was provided with ammu nition for t Mr 
Straus’s Hillside housing project, ammunition which ap 


parently was all wet, for the Senator backed down a 
soon as Mr. Straus appeared before the committee con 
sidering his fitness. Shortly afterward the Senate con 
firmed Mr. Straus. 

Mr. Ickes now takes a position of calm detachment 
He will not, he has made it clear, participate in any way 
in the Straus program, even though the W igner Act 
gives him, as Public Works Administrator reneral su 
pervision” over the new Seniad Authority It is appar 
ently his private conviction that Mr. Straus is bound to 
fail, and he will not shed any tears about it. That his 
attitude may delay a real start on a program of low-cost 
housing is also apparently no concern of his. If his em 
ployees have been campaigning against Mr. Straus, he 
will discipline them. Further than that he will not go 

Mr. Straus’s supporters are extremely bitter. Too often 
they talk about the future in terms of past failures and 
past feuds. If there is something wrong with Hills 
something far worse, they suggest, is wrong with PW A's 
purchase of the Anacostia site in the District of Colum 
bia. It is possible that an investigation might show ir 
regularities; it might show that prices paid for land were 
too high. That has been a persistent rumor in Washing 
ton for many months. But it is certain that an investiga 
tion at this time would discredit the cause of low-cost 
housing by government, whatever else it might a 
plish. Anyone who continues to foment this quarrel, on 
either side, is deliberately impeding action that has been 
disastrously delayed. To continue to berate Mr. Ickes for 
his failure to decentralize the housing program 1s worse 
than futile. To try to discredit Mr. Straus, from what 
ever motive, is stupid. He has been appointed, he has 
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been confirmed, he has powerful friends in Washington 
and New York. Obviously he cannot be blasted out of 
office without serious damage to the program he has 
undertaken. What is more, the campaign against him will 
serve as an excellent alibi if he fails. He can say, and 
with a sufficient show of facts to make his case plausible, 
that he was seriously hampered in starting his program 
by the jealous factionalism and obstructionist tactics of 
rival bureaucrats 

Mr. Straus has frankly recognized the serious handi 
caps that must be overcome if low-cost dwellings are to 
be built under the new law. The major one 1s the provi- 
sion in the act that local housing authorities must put up 
10 per cent of the capital cost of a project. Most of the 
cities are so broke that they would be hard put to find 1 
per cent. But they can find, or at least Mr. Straus is of 
the opinion that they can find, their share of the annual 
subsidy which under the law is to represent the difference 
between the economic rent and the social rent. It is here 
that Mayor LaGuardia enters the controversy raging 
around Mr. Straus. He has proposed that the 10 per cent 
be raised from private sources by bonds that would be 
issued against a first mortgage on the completed project 
Mr. Straus has replied, rightly it would seem, that it is 
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unreasonable to jeopardize the government's 90 per c 


stake and the implied guaranty of low rentals in orde: 


to induce private business to put up 10 per cent. It 
possible, Mr. Straus has intimated, that a legislative r: 
edy must be sought. 

Mayor LaGuardia’s refusal to allow representatives 
the New York Housing Authority to attend the Str 
conferences, intended as a spectacular gesture, appear 
merely petulant. If the Mayor expected to make polit: 
capital from this gesture, he must have been bitterly d 
appointed. In the old days Mayor LaGuardia berat 
Mr. Ickes and his semicolon boys; now he turns his { 
on Mr. Straus. On the horizon is 1940, and Mr. Ic) 
and the Mayor find themselves in the same camp. 

The funds made available under the Wagner Act 
allow hardly more than a good start. With the t 
amount named in the bill, $526,000,000, optimist 
persons estimate that not more than 150,000 dwellin 
units can be constructed, and only $300,000,000 of t! 
sum is available in the first two years that the act 
operative. This is not a time for factional dissensi 
All persons interested in the problem must unite if ho 
ing is to be anything more than a word badly abused 
different sets of politicians 


Greek Tragedy and Modern Politics 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


NE of the recurring motifs of Greek tragedy ts 

the hero's deeper involvement in his fate through 

his very efforts to extricate himself from it. 
Thus in the Oedipus cycle the father of Oedipus 1s 
warned that his son will kill him. To avert this fate he 
exposes the new born infant to the weather, but the boy 
is rescued by a kindly shepherd, and is brought to matu- 
rity by a foster-father, whom he regards as his real father. 
Fearful of becoming guilty of his supposed father’s death, 
the youth flees from home, only to come into deadly 
encounter with his real father on the way. In the same 
manner the sons of Oedipus seek to avoid the curse 
which their father has pronounced upon them by ruling 
their kingdom alternately, a policy which leads to civil 
war and the very consequence of mutual destruction 
which they sought to avoid. 

The modern international situation offers abundant 
proof of the profound insight into human tragedy of the 
Greek dramatists. They were not writing melodrama but 
were interpreting history, including that of modern 
times. The history of our era seems to move in tragic 
circles, strangely analogous to those presented symboll- 
cally in Greek tragedy. The democratic nations of the 
world are involving themselves more inexorably in world 
catastrophe by their very efforts to avert or to avoid it. 

The political tension of the modern world is created by 
the aggressive attitude of the so-called have-not nations, 


the hungry powers, which happen also to be the fascis 


powers. The defenders of the status quo are the more 
less satisfied nations, which happen also to be the pr 
tagonists of democracy. 

History does not justify simple moral judgments. 1 


regard the democratic nations as “‘good’’ because they ar¢ 


seeking to preserve peace does not mean that we ¢ 

hold them guiltless in their relation to the whole cha 
of vicious circles which constitutes recent history. T! 
fury of the hungry nations is partly the evil fruit of t 

vindictiveness of the victorious nations. The fact that ¢! 
defenders of the status quo are also the defenders of d: 
mocracy reveals the ambiguous character of the strugg! 
Nevertheless, we may forget the past for the moment ar 
record only the obvious fact that the fascist power 
chiefly Japan, Germany, and Italy, have forms of gover: 
ment which can exist only by threat and aggressio: 
Their whole economy is subordinated to their militar 


objectives and can justify itself only if it can achiev 


imperial aims commensurate with their desperate mart) 
preparations. 
Yet none of these nations want a major war. All a 


too poor to bear the burden of a long conflict. What the 
want is to be left alone by the powerful nations whil: 
they devour lesser nations in their vicinity. Thus Japan 1: 
at war with China. But it is a war into which it woul: 
not have dared to venture if it had not known that th« 
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jemocratic powers would not interfere. Italy hopes to 
vain virtual control of Spain and has further African 
smbitions. Germany's immediate objective is Czecho- 
jlovakia, then probably Austria, and a semi-political, 
emi-economic Danubian empire, to which Czechoslo- 
akia and Austria are the gateways. 

[he economic weakness of the fascist powers deter- 
nines their diplomacy. They bluff the dominant powers 

to acquiescence to their still minor military exploits by 
hreatening to involve the world in war if their objectives 
re not granted. They can afford to engage in these bluffs 

cause they do not have to consider the public fear of 
ir which places a check upon the maneuvers of states- 

n in democratic nations. It is, for instance, a fairly 

\|-established fact that when Germany militarized the 

neland it averted French and English intervention by 

reatening to retaliate with a terrible aerial bombard- 
Germany knew very well at that time that it was 
prepared for a war against France and England. But 
ifter-us-the-deluge recklessness proved to be a suc 
ful type of diplomacy. It is, in fact, this “gangster” 
plomacy which has obtained one diplomatic triumph 

r another for the fascist nations. It would of course 

naive to distinguish this type of diplomacy too sharply 

m that traditionally engaged in by all the nations, for 

plomacy has never lacked this element of bluff. Never- 

eless, governments less obviously constructed for a 
lesperate hour and with some sense of responsibility for 
.e future, whether they be democratic or monarchial, 

e embarrassed by inhibitions which the new dictator- 
ps lack completely. 
[wo recent events prove how successfully fascist diplo- 
nacy still functions. The Brussels conference was called 
» see what could be done about Japanese aggression in 
ina. It adopted a vigorous resolution of condemnation 
ut could do no more than that. It was, in fact, such a 
lismal failure that the question arises why the powers 
lowed it to be called at all; for the impotence of the 
lemocratic nations is obvious enough without advertising 
t through the breakdown of a world conference. Prob- 
ly it was called because Britain and the United States 
ped to maneuver each other into taking the lead in 
me kind of action. Each was willing to foliow the lead 
f the other, but neither was willing to accept the risks 
f leadership. 
In the conversations between Lord Halifax and Hitler, 
rompted by the world situation but obviously centering 
n the problem of Czechoslovakia, it is not known ex- 
ictly what was said, but it is fairly certain that the con- 
ersations did not change the relations between Germany 
ind Britain. Britain would like to dissuade Germany 
rom the ventures it seems bound to make in Central 
“urope by offering various minor compensations. But the 
ne thing it will not do is to declare that it will support 
rance in opposition to Germany if Germany invades 
zechoslovakia or destroys it by fomenting a rebellion of 
1¢ German minority. Just as in 1914, Britain wishes 

reserve its decision. The tragedy is that because of 
his very uncertainty the Germans will probably be 
empted to make their venture, hoping for British neu 
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trality. But it is also highly probable that Britain will 
have to come into the struggle just as it did in 1914 
Germany's dream of a Mitteleuropa has disquieting 
similarities to the old Berlin-to-Bagdad imperial thrust 
Britain's only alternative to war would be to come to 
terms with Germany and Italy in a kind of imperial 
partnership in which the junior partners would accept 
their subordinate position only so long as they felt them 
selves not yet ready to kick the senior partner out 
Nothing is clearer, in short, than that the desperate 
effort of Britain to stay out of a Continental war will 
help to precipitate a conflict in which it must inevitably 
become involved once the war is begun 

Just as Britain tries to make itself believe that it does 
not belong to the Continent, we in the United States try 
to make ourselves believe that we do not belong to the 
world. We could stay out of a world conflict a littl 
longer than Britain, just as we did in 1914, but not much 


longer. Fearing to be drawn in ourselves, we shall con 


tribute by our irresponsibility toward world affairs to an 
overt expression of the world’s anarchy in which we 
must become involved. The tragic circle will be com 


pleted for both Great Britain and America. France, more 
desperate and contemplating the prospect of being re 
duced to an insignificant role in European affairs, 1s un 
doubtedly more ready to act than the other nations. But it 
will be throwing discretion to the winds if it acts without 
previous pledges of support from its former allies. It 
may do this; a desperate action on the part of France may 
actually precipitate the world war. But for the moment 
French diplomacy is securely tied to the upron strings of 
the British Foreign Office 


Why are the democratic nations so tragically com 
mitted to this dance of death? One answer is that 
the democratic nations are also the great capitalistic 
nations. Their economic power, which alone would be 
sufficient, if artfully applied, to stop the fascist ventures, 
is not wholly on the side of democracy, or even wholly 
on the side of the imperial interests of these nations. A 
social war happens to cross the international conflict just 
as it did in the days when Athens and Sparta fought for 
the hegemony of Greece. The dominant financial groups 
in the democratic nations are afraid that a too vigorous 
stand against the fascist powers will lead to the spread 
of communism. At the same time the mystery sur 
rounding Russia and the fear that its perpetual purges 
indicate some serious loss of inner cohesion and morale 
have contributed to France's undue dependence upon 
Britain. 

Class interests tend to create centers of sympathy for 
fascism in every democratic nation. Since democracy is a 
potential peril to every privileged class, this is not alto 
gether surprising. But it is strange that the dominant 
economic groups should be such poor defenders of their 
imperial interests. In Britain Winston Churchill up 
braided the government in the closing days of the last 
Parliament for allowing Franco to mount guns leveled at 
Gibraltar; and Lloyd George inquired, in the opening 
lays of the new Parliament, whether Spanish guns on 
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he coast were not a menace to British ships in the Medi 
terranean. When the ministry answered that the ships 
ild be protected by smoke screens, Lloyd George 
ted the government for leaning upon so slender a 
“We have become,” said a leader of the Labor 
facetiously, ‘the champions of empire against th 
[hese incidents reveal to what degree the inter 
of a ruling class have become incompatible with the 
interests of the empire which it built and upon 
h it must rely for its continuance 
Perhaps this incompatibility spells the doom of th 
h Empire. For, while the interests of a ruling ol 
are never wholly compatible with the total inter 
the nation or empire, complete incompatibility 1s 
en of decay and death. It is this contradiction | 
imperial interests and Tory class interests 
makes explicable the duplicity and deviousness ¢ 
sh policy in regard to Spain. Britain does not want 
' : 


+ 
1 


Loyalists to win because its capitalistic interests would 
if Spain had a radical government; it does n 
Franco to win because Italian imperialism would 

eby be fastened on the Iberian Peninsula. Hence the 
h Foreign Office equivocates with endless non-inter 
mn proposals, each more tran parently dishonest 

n the last. 

It would be erroneous, however, to attribute the inept: 
of the democratic powers wholly to the influence of 
ipitalistic groups within these nations. Democracy 
it at a disadvantage in dealing with dictators. It is 
easy to convince the general public that the risk in 
1 in calling the bluff of the dictators is a justified 
The general electorate can hardly be expected to 
. clear understanding of the nation’s fateful involve 
in the total world problem. In America, for in 
ince, any scheme of collective security would probably 
ypposed more vigorously by a Middle Western farmer 

n by an Eastern banker. 
(he general public not only does not see the total pic 
ture which alone can justify the risks democratic nations 
ist take, but gives itself to moralistic illusions about 
nature of politics. It fondly hopes that generosity 
toward dictators will assuage their appetites, instead of 
erely giving them occasion for regarding ‘‘liberal’’ 
lemocracy as a craven and corrupt form of government 
which they have a mission to destroy. The saintly George 

Lansbury, erstwhile leader of the British Labor Party, 

» the perfect symbol of this moral hope. He thinks that 

he can dissolve the dynamics of fascism by personal con 

terences with Hitler and Mussolini. Norman Davis ex- 
pressed a somewhat similar moralism when he voiced the 
hope at the Brussels conference that a way would be 
found to settle international disputes without force 
Since politics in general and international politics in 
particular spell a contest of power in which moral 

irguments alone have never dissuaded a nation from a 

desired course of action, this simple moralism of the 

lemocratic peoples represents a rather naive application 
of principles drawn from the observation of individual 

behavior to the problem of collective behavior. This is a 

natural error of individuals who have made no careful 


43 
study ot and have no direct contact with the pr blems ot 
statecraft. In the present moment it serves I of the 
ruling oligarchies very well. During the Italian-Ethu 
pian crisis the do-nothing policy of the Tories was ad 
mirable supported by the pacitist hopes of labor 
church people. Thus an illu 

rves to a ite tl t t 

( 1 Our mode f 

| ‘ ya t 4 
nat is not sot t! 
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irtue and goodn« t \ ( 
hilosopher of posit 
the facts of human 1 re tal 

nd the organic relation | 
reason and interest. Its mista re pat 
n its analysis of collective behavior. | 
mistaken in its estimate of individuals. The fact is that 
ven individuals are more persistently egotistic and 
their cultural and spiritual achievem nts as instrument 
of egotism more generally than the culture of modernity 
realizes. 

It is significant that the fascist nations have brol 


vith this ‘liberal’ culture as completely as the 
rejected democrat politics Broadly pe iking, they fo 
low Nietzsche's romanti glorification of power as self 
justifying. Having disavowed the nation S res 
for any so-called “universal” values, they f 
destroy the last vestiges of a universal European culture 
without a qualm of conscience. Their unqualified reje 
tion of universal values in history leads to a cruel nihil 
ism, just as the too simple moralism, rationalism, and 
universalism of the “‘liberal’’ nations lead them into 
hypocrisy in assessing their own actions and ambitions 
and to false hopes when they estimate the probabl. 
tions of their Opponents. 

History would add a cruel irony to the tragedy of the 
self-destruction of modern democracies if it developed 
that what is still left of a universal culture and an ordered 

ivilization could not protect itself against moral nihilism 
and political anarchy because a liberal civilization had 
assessed the weight of morality in politics too highly 
All political justice is achieved by coercing the anarchy 
of collective self-interest into some kind of decent order 
by the most attainable balance of power. Such a balance, 
once achieved, can be stabilized, ernbellished, and even 
on occasion, perfected by more purely moral considera 
tions. But there has never been a scheme of justice in 
history which did not have a balance of power at its 
foundation. If the democratic nations fail, their failure 
must be partly attributed to the faulty strategy of ideal 
ists who have too many illusions when they face realist 
who have too little conscience. The false strategy will not 
be derived purely from the illusions of the idealists about 
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their foes but from their illusions about themselves 

It may still be possible for the democracies to escape 
the vicious circle in which they are caught. But their eco- 
nomic structure as capitalistic nations, their political 
structure as democratic nations, and their liberal cultural 
inheritance, all seem to combine to fasten diplomatic 


Only the Cows 


BY ALAN 


O PRODUCE milk from contented cows it ts 
necessary to milk the cows twice daily, feed them 
= generously in the months when they are not turned 
yut to pasture, shelter them in spacious barns, and clean 
the barns carefully every morning. Dairy farmers do 
his by starting work at 3:30 or 4 a. m. and finishing 
with the night milking at 6:30 or 7. For these hours of 
labor they pay their hired hands about $20 a month, 
plus board and lodging. If they are lucky, they also pay 
board and lodging to themselves 

However contented the cows may be with this regime, 
the dairy farmers are exceedingly discontented. They ob- 
serve that the milk they produce is sold in New York 
City at about three times the price they get for it. For 
fifty years they have been fighting the milk dealers for 
1 larger share of the proceeds. They have formed in- 
1umerable cooperatives, associations, leagues, and unions, 
ind they have staged an almost continuous series of milk 
strikes. The strike which is now being carried on by 
the farmers of the New York City milkshed is under the 
yxanner of a new organization, the Dairy Farmers’ Union. 

When industrial workers strike, they refuse to work. 
When farmers strike, they go right on working and 
nerely refuse to be paid. The distinction makes a strike 
peculiarly difficult for farmers to sustain. In the special 
case of dairy farmers the difficulty :s aggravated by the 
perishable nature of their product. The cows cannot be 
left unmilked; the milk cannot be kept for more than 
forty-eight hours. Dairy farmers must either sell their 
milk or sell their cows. 

Ihe choice is a hard one. It has made the milk strike 
nore bitter and destructive than any other kind of 
trike. When dairy farmers who are withholding their 
product from the dealers see neighbors continuing to 
leliver milk at prices boosted by their own sacrifice, they 
ire sometimes moved to violence. They raid delivery 
trucks and dump their neighbors’ milk or pour kerosene 
nto it. The loss is taken, not by the dealers, but by the 
ndividual farmers. The result is a ruthless sort of civil 
var, neighbor fighting neighbor 

It is pathetically futile, this strife among the em 
attled farmers. They cannot hope by such methods to 
reat the dealers, whose financial powers of endurance 
wre far greater than their own. Recognizing this fact, 


he Dairy Farmers’ Union has organized a strike which 
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ineptitude upon them as an ineluctable fate. They ma; 
still have enough power to win a war in which they are 
involving themselves by trying to avoid it. But they cer 
tainly cannot avert the catastrophe which they seek | 
avoid. They may save themselves in the end, but the; 
seem unable to save civilization. 


Are Contented 


BARTH 


deviates from the customary pattern. It calls its meth 
milk diversion. Although it pickets the plants of deal 

who refuse to sign with it, it discourages violence, a 

it insists that its members withhold their milk from t 
picketed plants only when it is possible for them 

deliver their milk to union plants instead. At the sai 
time it is trying to induce independent dealers who w 
sign union contracts to open new plants, and to div 

the flow of milk to these. This is slower and less drama 
than the usual strike technique, but it saves the farm 

from bankruptcy and permits the union to gain streng' 
gradually. 

In many localities there are no plants save those 
Sheffield and the Dairymen’s League, both of which 
fighting the union. This is because the League and t: 
lesser extent Sheffield have followed a policy of buyi: 
up independents and closing their creameries. In t 
whole of Otsego County, for example, where there ar: 
fifteen League and Sheffield plants, there is not a sing 
independent fluid-milk creamery. In Oneida Count; 
farmers have pooled their resources to build a creamer 
of their own and have contracted with an independ 
dealer to buy its output. In Schoharie County busin¢ 
men have joined farmers in trying to bring new crea: 
eries into several of the dairy centers. The business m 
realize that their own prosperity depends on a decent 
come for the farmers. 

Twenty-eight plants have now signed contracts wit 
the union. This is a tiny percentage of the total number 
required to handle the tremendous supply of milk 
New York State, but it does indicate that some of the 
big company plants have been shut down and that a great 
deal of milk which formerly went to others has bee: 
successfully diverted. The real problem of the Dairy 
Farmers’ Union is to break up the middleman monopoly 
and reintroduce free competition into the dealer field 


The big three among the milk dealers in New Yor 
are Sheffield, Borden, and the Dairymen’s League. The) 
constitute what is commonly called the “milk trust,’’ a 
they used to be referred to as a combination in restrai 
of trade. Now and then there was even disagreeable ta 
about invoking the anti-trust laws against them. But 
that belongs to the past. They may still constitute 
milk trust; but now it is strictly, slickly legitimate 
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This bit of legal legerdemain was made possi 
York State’s latest milk law, the Rogers-Allen Act, 
1 last summer. This law provides for a joint bar 


ble by 


Ling agency which will fix the prices for milk paid 
he producers by the dealers within the New York City 
-shed. It sets aside the federal and state laws against 
poly to permit both dealers and producers to bar 
collectively. Seemingly, this fair enough. But 
's a catch. Producers’ representatives, under the act, 
hosen through the producers’ cooperatives. Now th¢ 
t cooperative is the Dairymen’s League. Twenty 
igo when it was fighting Borden and Sheffield the 

1e was a very useful instrument to the farmer. But 
fighting them no longer. Today it sells about 80 
nt of its milk to Borden, contracting, in fact, to 

ull the milk which the Borden Company rc 

In addition, it engages prominently in the dis 
ting business on its own account and owns a great 
er of milk depots, creameries, and conversion 
It has become big business, identified with the 
rather than with the producers in interest. Its 

bers receive even less for their milk than the farmers 
sell to Shefheld. Another ‘producers’ " cooperative 
Sheffield Producers’ Cooperative Association, a 

- unglorified company union which all farmers who 
their milk to Sheffield must join. These two associa- 
ns pick representatives for the bargaining agency. 
th the exception of a number of small, bona fide co 
ratives, they make up the whole producer representa 
on the Borden Sheffield 
ninate the dealer side of the representation, and 
gh their control of the two principal cooperatives 


agency. and obviously 


1age to sit on both sides of the board. 
[he Rogers-Allen Act has another aspect which will 
r even closer watching. It provides for the establish- 
t of milk prices on a classification basis. Classification 
termined according to the use the dealers decide to 
of the milk. Each classification has a different price 
highest price being paid for Class I, which is milk 
sold in fluid form. The farmers have no voice 
tever in determining the classification. Until they 
eive their checks from the dealers at the end of the 
nth they have no way of reckoning how much they 
| receive, because they have no way of knowing into 
it classes the dealers will divide their raw product 
Their cost of production, of course, remains the same 
[he farmer's income from milk must be viewed in this 
ht since only about 40 per cent of all milk produced 
sold to consumers in fluid form. The rest ir con 
verted into ice cream, cheese, butter, condensed milk 
vaporated milk, and a variety of other products. Borden 
ind Sheffield are fond of issuing elaborate statements to 
show what percentage of the consumer’s milk dollar 
goes to the farmer. They neglect to state that their break- 
down applies only to milk sold in Class I and therefore 
gives no indication of what the farmer receives for all 

the milk he sells. 

Consumer organizations, headed by the Milk Con 
sumers’ Protective Committee, are warring now against 
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high milk prices. Borden and Sheffield raised t 
price one cent a quart Nov ber. Since | Ju t 
f tail price has gone ip three cents. The 
ave been explained as attributable 
which means the dairy farmers’ strike. But not all 
the three-cent rise has gone to the farmer. M 
by the hundredweight, whicl juivalent to al 
n quarts Three cents more a juart th 
$1.41 more per hundred pounds. The pr 
ers, as determined by the joint bargaining 
ne up only ninety-eight « since last J | 
ree-cent balance ha not yet been expla ek 
nsumers understand, however, that the far 
) blame for high prices and it h ent lt f 
turn which wall pay his cost of production, | 
mable profit. They have determined, theret f 
i the establishment of 
hich will eliminate the huge middleman's mark-up 
Another possible solution is to treat milk a p 
utility and to set retail prices tor its sale. New ¥ 
Mayor LaGuardia recently | 
nicipal milk plant as a yardstick, an idea which 
corporated in the American Labor Party's platfor 
Reliable experts have estimated that milk could be sol 
in New York for eight cents a quart, five cents of whic 


would go to the farmer and the rest to cover the cost 


The Mayor 
has in fact just announced a plan to permit ind pendent 


of pasteurizing, bottling, and distributing 
dealers to sell bottled Grade B milk at nine cents a quart 
from trucks at ten locations in the city: this is in con 
trast to the present Sheffield and Borden price of four 
teen cents a quart for bottled Grade B milk delivered 


If the Dairy Farmers’ Union is successf , ra 
prices to the prod icers. it will, of uurse, extend it 
influence outside New York. Milk is by far the most 


important agricultural product in the United Stat 
three million farmers sell it, and one-fourth of the na 
derived from it. Since 


unlike wheat and cotton, is 


tion's total farm income is 
not exported, the pr 

desperate plight of dairy farmers in all portions of th 
of fore 


What is most significant about the Dairy Farmer 


country cannot be ascribed to any loss gn mark 
Union ts its application of an industrial-labor techni: 
to the farm. It differs from the cooperatives 
does not want to put the 


11¢ 
ul 


i 


in that it 
listributing 
business. Having observed the fate of the Dairymen’s 


farmers into the 


League, it does not intend to go in for owning plant: 
or for selling on a cooperative basis. It wants to bargain 
collectively, not market collectively. It is true that farmers 
are capitalists in the sense that they have an investment 
at stake, derive their income from profits rather than 
from wages, and own land and livestock on which the) 
must reckon taxes, mortgage interest, and depreciation 
Nevertheless, like industrial workers, they are real pro 
ducers of wealth, and their union, like any other labor 
union, is working toward the transfer of economi 
in America from the hands of the few 
the dealers 


power 
} 

the middlemer 
to the hands of the many, the producers 








The NATION 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


i 
Can We War on Japan? 
O THIS question the answer is emphatically “No 
The army and navy know this and most of the 
State Department officials, too Ihe President 
kno it, for far back as July 1, 1923, he wrote an 
urticle for Asva in which he said that, of his own know! 
lge as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, many officers of 
both services admitted that in the event of war the 
Philippines could not be held, although at that time the 
Jap ne fleet was less than half of our paper strength 
the line of communication was too dangerously long. 
lhe opinion at that time was that the war would have 
be ¢ ot by military measures but by “economi 
i the belief, h S 1 Ct a time W n 
rations over long sea distances were less 
difficult than now.” If, he wrote, Japan thought in 1914 
that it ild attack us through Mexico or direct invasion 
of the Pacific coast, “it is safe to say that her strategists 
have now tacitly abandoned such ideas.’ Speaking of 
the situation in 1923, he repeated that after the first 


I 
year or two of hostilities economic causes would become 
the determining factor. He added: 
lableau: Japan and the l nited States, four or five 
thousand miles apart, making faces at one another across 
a no-man's-water as broad as the Pacific. Some genius 
rise to ask what it was all about and what 
the use was of the atrophy of national life and develop 
ment If, then, it were realized by the people of 
this country and of Japan that a war would be a futile 
gesture attended by no sufhciently compensating results, 
each nation might be in a fair way to change its appre 


hensive habit of mind 


Chis article Asza deemed so important that it printed it 
econd time in March, 1934. 
I have yet to meet army or navy officers who believe 


for a 


situation has materially changed since Franklin 
thus about it. I heard the late Admiral 


that we could not wage war on Japan nor 


that the 
Roose vi It wrote 


Sims declare 


Japan upon us; that if our fleet reached Japan it could 
only fire a few rounds at the coast and then return to 
its home base. He was positive in his statement that our 
fleet could not maintain itself off Japan if it got there, 
id that the enemy, if he knew his busin would not 
battle but stay safely in port until our ships had 

led a The a of the whole thing ts the absence 
of a great naval base capable of provisioning, refueling, 
nd repairing the fleet—-Manila 1s too far away, and 
H ny if that should be loaned to us. Several 

h f f the army express the same view, saying 
pr t that a t of Jay Nn 1s impo ible, that we 


cannot hold the Philippines and could not recong 
them if the Japanese took them. They agree with Fras 
lin Roosevelt that it would take two years to get t 
war under way, and they scoff at the suggestion 

Japan could land and maintain troops upon our soil. 

General Johnson Hagood avers that we never o1 
single day landed enough supplies in France to maint 
our army while it was in that country; if this is perh 
an exaggeration, it cannot be very far from the trut 
Yet in 1917-18 we had a fleet of more than 3,000 sh 
carrying our men and supplies across the sea, and tl 
were not seriously molested by the enemy's submari 
No sane man who visualizes the fact that our Pa 
coast is more than twice as far from Japan as our Atlar 
coast 1s from France, and realizes how limited are t 
Japanese supplies of oil and gasoline and how small 
the Japanese merchant fleet, can contend that we are 
danger of invasion by the Japanese. Moreover, to m 
in army across seas today would require one-third mi 
ships than in 1917 because of the increased size a: 
number of the cannon, tanks, motor vehicles of eve 
description, shells, and airplanes necessary for a mi 
ern expeditionary force. The Japanese have show 
extraordinary organizing ability and amazed military m 
by the way they have provisioned and supplied wit 
ammunition their many columns in China. But the job 
landing in America would be beyond their genius 
that of any other country. 

But we are told that we must not say this; that it 
wrong for the peace societies to talk about a war 
referendum, about our being unwilling ever to go to wat 
not because the President and the Cabinet want to go t 
war but because they want to keep up the bluff that 
they may have to do so—the kind of stuff that Alt 
Landon telegraphed to the President. The peace lover 
are accused of dividing the nation when it ought 
be presenting a united front. We are supposed to 
keep quiet and not say what we think and what tl 
American people want, namely, no war in the Pacifi 
under any consideration. How absurd to demand this 
policy of us! It immediately makes the Administrati 
as much a dictator of our minds as Hitler is of tl 
German mind or Mussolini of the Italian. Moreover 
the representatives of those countries know perfect 
well how our people feel. You can’t choke off debatk 
Congress The Jay 
ple are thinking without any difficulty. They know wh 
1923, and th 
know that there have been no changes in relative arn 


»s can find out how the American pe 


Franklin Roosevelt wrote in Asza in 


ments or in new types of war vessels to make any 


portant change in the situation in 1937. 
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The Scope of Graphic Art 


c NTURIES OF FINE PRINTS. By Carl Zigrosset indt, Goya, Daumiuer, and 1 
Fried 
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ts to which we have reference are not negligible _ P 
— ( them resides in the quality o! the repr ye tions Our Second Bourgeois 
f ey , ew? . : 
\ ose almost a half of the volum« [oo many of R > 

a , evolution 

ther faint or tantalizingly obscure. Another in 

composition of the book as regards the relation RECONSTRUCTION THE BATTLE FOR DEMO‘ 
ary n of t productions to the text The plates not only are segre RAC By James S. Allen. International P hers. $ 


od \ tt volume’s end. They are arranged an order alt , , cl oa 
adv pated at the volume's end. They are arranged in an order | I'HE GREAT LEVELER: THE LIFE OF THADDEUS 


e jol i lance with their categories and half with their chrono STEVENS. By Thomas 1 


f 
I 


m1 


~— 


\ 


k \ ~ 
t ] i lil COLI Pill ( tl TO Css of th * 
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7] the reader continually is obliged to fumble among them 
f e illustrations to which he has been referred by the EAL understanding of the economic and social 
é Again, the very high level of the majority of the which lay behind the Civil War and which can 
ot thoroughly sustained. Mr. Zigrosser’s reasons head in the years immediately following was long frustrated 


reproductions of certain lithographs among his by passionate sectional animosity and racial prejudi rf 


— 


I 
xamples might weli seem to require further ex tempting to allay sectional animosity such historians a 

Burgess, Dunning, Rhodes, and others of lesser caliber gave 
hat A mM text, on the contrary, 1S eminently satisfactory. Ex an interpretation of events which beclouded the fundamenta 


€D 
~_ 


his subject it possibly is not. But then, no indi issues of the period and contributed to a perpetuation of the 
ught | \ inquiry into the matter of gr rphic art could reason myths on which American race prejudice feeds. These his 
osed | f be expected to be. The material's prodigious bulk sets a torians envisioned the Reconstruction era as a saturnalia of 
hat t | search beyond his powers. The Bibliotheque Na black debauchery aided and abetted by white carpet-bagger 


Paci t Paris alone contains upward of four million prints from the North and ulawags of the South. They 
ind t And the numbers of them in existence must be countle | ire of black barbarism bent upon the destruction of 
4 ° 


Yet if Mr. Zigrosser’s treatment is not exhaustive, neither is Southern white culture. It mattered little to these scientif 
it lusting. His rare grasp of the history of his art, of 


( mstances contributing to the development of all its were sometimes softened by the benevolence of the mast 


Oreov > al 1 4 1 1 | } 
I ind their techniques as well as of the material and iss, rested in final analysis upon the degradation of 
> ty 
Cri ¢ i tic purposes to which it has lent itself—from the manu being 
iat ae ' , 4 ; , 
ebat f of playing-cards and religious ikons onward—ha This interpretation of the Burgess-Dunning-Rhode 
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bolized the Negro’s struggle not merely to achieve the demo 
cratic rights of man but to establish a dictatorship of black 
labor. Mr. Allen cannot subscribe to this point of view, al- 
though he does think that Du Bois’s book when taken as a 
whole is a profound refutation of the distorted accounts of 
the period He is right in saying that a di tatorship, whether 
of black or white labor, was impossible in the post-bellum 
agrarian South, and that the only dictatorship that existed 
at this time was that of the triumphant bourgeoisie repre- 
sented in Congress by the Committee of Fifteen. The purpose 
of this dictatorship was to consolidate the power of Northern 
finance and industry and completely liquidate the old slave- 
holding oligarchy 

Mr. Allen maintains that the black masses aimed to es 
tablish nothing more or less than democracy in the former 
slave states. Although emancipated only yesterday, they knew 


that democracy signified something more than office holding, 


the right to vote, equality before the law, and even civil 


liberty. It meant the right to property. Despite their igno 
basis 


rance the Negroes knew that without an econom: 
rights as free men were virtually meaningless. The econom 


foundation of their democracy was land. And their support 
ot the Republican Party was to a very large extent based upon 


their determination to prevent a reassertion of the economi 


power of the plantation masters and their belief that the 
federal government would confiscate the large estates of the 


ormer slave-holders and divide them among the 


[ n < landless 
lo many professional historians the ‘forty acres and a mule’”’ 


slogan of the black peasantry has been only a source of 
umusement. But Mr. Allen thinks that it gives us the main 
lue to the Negro’s ambition and at the same time guides us 


in understanding the dominating forces of our second 


bourgeois revolution 

Because of their hunger for the land many of the former 
slaves, according to Mr. Allen, not only seized the land 
lefended their occupancy against the bayonets of federa 


tre yf 
POO} 


This was espe tally true of the Sea Islanders on the 
oast of South Carolina. One will search in vain, however 


for any articulation of this demand for land in the speeches 
ind writings of the Negro leaders of the time. The reason 
is not hard to discover. The demand of the masses for land 
could not be satisfied on any appreciable scale except by the 
hold Nothing 
was more abhorrent to respectable Negro reformers like 


Douglass, Cardoza, Delaney, Pinchback, Bruce, 


confiscation of the former slave-holders property 


and Langston 


These lawyers, journalists, and politicians aspired to emulate 

in iples and ideals of the conservative rather than of 
the revolutionary bourgeois. All they wished to achieve for 
the Negro was equal citizenship by constitutional methods, 


ind in this respect they were the forerunners of the present- 
day leaders of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. It was this outlook which caused Langston 
ind Douglass unwittingly to sabotage the attempt of the 
National Labor Congress to bridge the gap between white 
nd black labor directly after the Civil War 

The one man who insisted upon confiscation to the bitter 
end was Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the Radical Republicans 
From Mr. Woodley’s 


take of attributing Stevens's leveling disposition and his un 


ppraisal one is likely to make the mis 


explained relation with his mulatto housekeeper simply to an 
ingrained sympathy with the weak and defenseless, bred by 
his physical deformity. Stevens's radicalism, like that of all 
revolutionary figures, was no doubt deeply psychoanalytical in 
origin. But a diagnosis of his subconscious springs of action 


hardly reveals his stature or his wisdom 


The NATIO 


In assuming the leadership of the Radical Republi 
Stevens knew that without confiscation Negro suffrage, 
when backed by the federal army, could not establish de: 
racy in the South. His advocacy of this Jacobin measure 
supported by neither the radicals nor the conservatives in 
Republican Party. Both radical and conservative Repul 
represented the interests of the industrial bourgeoisie of 
North. The confiscation and division of property ran co 
to their conception of democracy. Besides, it would esta 
a dangerous precedent. At first the conservatives were r: 
tant even to enfranchise the Negro. But they soon rea 
that the slave power was to be annihilated and legislati 
the interest of Northern business effected only with the 
of the Negro vote. Thus they united with the radicals u 
Stevens's leadership to bestow political and civil eq 
upon the emancipated slaves. As soon as the dominanc 
Northern industry and finance was assured, neither wit 
the party had further use for the Negro, who was 


shorn of power 


grad 
und disfranchised 

Mr. Allen views the economic and political aftermat 
the Civil War in the perspective of Marx's class theory 
society; but it is gratifying that this incisive and 
written analysis is not marred as was his earlier work, 
Negro Question in the United States,” by the attempt 
apply the doctrinaire formulas of the Comintern to the 
lems of this country. Mr. Woodley’s book, a revision 
earlier work on Stevens, supplements Mr. Allen's. \ 
mainly factual and at times a little dull, it is a sympat! 
treatment of the life of that much-maligned man who 
lized, perhaps better than any of his contemporaries, 
the paramount issue in Reconstruction politics was the 
stitution of democracy in the Southern states. 

ABRAM L. HARE 


Shaw as Critic 


LONDON MUSIC IN 1888-1889. As Heard by Cort 
Bassetto, Later Known as Bernard Shaw. Dodd, M 


and ¢ ompany. $2.50. 


HE public will not read collections of newspape 
and least of all is it 1 
ested in reports of concerts and operas of fifty years a 


that was what American publishers said when I tried to 


magazine articles on music, 


them to bring out Shaw's “Music in London, 1890-18 
If they were right, then the public will not read his res 
of musical events in 1888 and 1889; it will prefer to 
Mr. Downes, Mr. Gilman, Mr. Chotzinoff on events o! 
day. And if that is so, then the public is—to put it 
mildly—making a great mistake. The performance of Bo 
‘Mefistofele’’ which Shaw wrote about on May 29, 1889, 
be of no interest to anyone today ; but it provided the occa 
for Shaw to observe that Gounod’s ‘‘Faust’’ was ‘‘a 
musical creation, whereas Boito has only adapted the exist 
resources of orchestration and harmony very ably to 
libretto. In short, Gounod has set music to Faust, and Bi 
has set Faust to music”; and that “the house likes Boit 
prologue, in spite of the empty stage and the two rag 
holes in a cloth which realize Mr. Harris’s modest concept 
of hell and heaven.” This is not the best example but me: 
the shortest; the fact is that the daily events of the mu 
season elicited from Shaw a flow of comment on music, 
musical performance, on the entire musical scene, that is s 


among the most discerning, the most revealing, the most 


joyable one can read in any language 





ee 











juary 1, 1938 


d this comment, read the astounding article on a per 
ince of “Il Trovatore’’ at the end of the book, the 
sIly astounding article on Verdi; they will—or at least 
ould—kill your taste for the incompetent, the pre 
the despicable critical performances of today. These 
rong terms, but the terms I would like to use are un 
ble; and if you suspect me of extravagance read Shaw, 
remarks about his colleagues are as timely as his re 

ks about “Il Trovatore.’’ Of one, disliked by the others, 


Rea 
nea 


wrote: 
s the force to write individually, originally, making his 
with every opinion he delivers. Of how many critics ia 
; it possible to say as much? When one thinks of the 
ge critic, with his feeble infusion of musical dictionary and 
al program, the man who has no opinion, and dare not 
t if he had, who is afraid of his friends, of his enemies, 
litor, of his own ignorance, of committing an injustice 
were any question of abstract justice involved in the 
n of a critic’s tastes and distastes), it is impossible not 
ire L. E., who, at an age at which all ordinary journalists 
pelessly muzzled by the mere mass of their personal ac 
can still excite these wild animosities in the breasts 


lleagues 


yuld say of Shaw that what made him so great a 
his integrity in relation to his material—by which 
nong other thin; gs that he used all his resources of 
ige, taste, and wit in the process of dealing rigorously 
material as it required to be dealt with; whereas the 
use the material to show their knowledge, taste, and 
Mr. Chotzinoff does anything to his subject to appear 
viled, blasé, wise to the things which the more naive 
npressionable fall for; Mr. Gilman's act is different 
the littérateur, the gentleman—but his subject suffers 
Our musical life is the worse for a Barbirolli at the 
f a New York Philharmonic, a Stokowski all over the 
it is the worse, then, for a criticism which helped to 
these things possible ; and to believe that one critic 
ved what he wrote of Barbirolli’s first appearance here, 
Stokowski’s appearances during the past ten years, | 
have to believe him to be without the understanding 
possesses. Shaw created no such dilemma for his 
B. H. HAGGIN 


Latin American Panorama 


ERICA SOUTH. By Carleton Beals. J. B Lippincott 
Company. $3.50. 


HE continent and a half which lies southeast of the 
Rio Grande is virtually terra incognita to the North 
rican mind. To be sure, nostalgic writers have made 
rent literary flights from an industrialized society in 
; into the bosom of idealized Indian communities. But 
e vicarious pilgrimages to the primitive generally con- 
ited no more to an understanding of America South 
lid Rousseau to anthropology. The historians of Latin 
rica have rarely troubled to analyze the economic and 
il factors which are the engines of history, while the 
papers have added to popular ignorance by foreshorten 
Latin America’s contemporary history into a meaningless 
le of candillo struggles. 
Carleton Beals’s new work is a social history of the stresses 
rains molding the destinies of His spanic America. De 
an occasionally elephantine syntax, the book makes 
ndid reading; its observations are generally penetrating, 


ts scholarship is unobtrusive and thorough. ‘America 
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South” ts a first-rate contribution in a field which has been 
chiefly worked by intellectual mediocrity 

Beals’s work opens with absorbingly interesting chapters 
on the physical characteristics of the continent and the weld 
ing of the Indian civilizations to their topographical, climati 
and soil environments. The second act in the drama deal 
with the deformation of Indian and mestizo by the rigid 
racial hierarchy of Spanish colonial rule, the monopolizatior 
of the land in feudal repartimientos, the growth of the slave 
trade with the depo} ulation of che West Indies and the rise 
of tropical agriculture in the Caribbean 

Beals is one of the few writers who discuss the vast slave 
revolts which shook Span ish rule. He makes a fruitful dis 
tinction between the rebellions of the Negroes, who had ni 
yrganic relation to the American soil, and the agrarian revolu 


tion of the Indian peasants. Much remains to be done in this 


h and neglected field, and such events as the Brazilian slave 
revolts, resulting in the formation of the Negro rey iblic of 
Palmares in the ¢ y e tallow for the | oO 
rressive historian. Beals, by tl way, pavs discerning tribute 

the Negro’s contributions to Latin American civilization 
ontributions which conventional historians dey recate oOo 
ignore 

The chapters on the struggle fo indepen lence are par 

ularly fine, for they ditt ntiat kilfully between the two 
f ent strands which contributed to the breaking up of 
Spain's empire the creole ounter-revolution against the 
Napoleonic reforms and the popular agrarian and Indian 


movements of Morelos and His 

In his penetrating discussion of yr reasons for Latin 
American backwardness, Beals takes sharp issue with the 
academic group which maintains that America South 1 
condemned to remain a non-industrialized, raw-material 
hinterland for a long time to come. Crucial to the technical 
side of this question are the coal deficiency of the continent 
and the transport problem created by the Andes — take: 


2 dynamic view of such technological limitations and points 


to the existence of immense iatent sources of substitute 
energy, such as water power. The social-economic problem 
is primarily that of an imperialist penetration which tends 
to thwart industrialization for the home market. In a very 
important section Beals points to the retreat of American and 
British investment during the crisis, which forced a reorienta 
tion of the Latin American economy aw ay from reliance on 
a single precarious export product and toward a diversified 
production. These new policies have been driven forward by 
nationalistic movements which often become the tool of 
fascist forces 

The Paradise Regained of Beals’s study ts the recent 
emergence of new Latin American forces—the student move 
ment, the Peruvian APRA, the reconstruction of Mexico 
which in his opinion will become potent enough to forge a 
free Ibero-America. This section contains strange lacunae 
Thus student radicalism is enthusiastically applauded, but 
the reader will search in vain for a treatment of the labor 
movement. There is no mention of Brazil's Luiz Carlos 
Prestes or of the powerful Chilean popular front 

Beals excoriates official pan Americanism as an attempt to 


ysut cash-register pol litics into dress clothes. While praising 


United States for aden armed intervention at the 


' 


Buenos Aires congress, he views the so-called collective in 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine with a cold eye. He 
points out that the Buenos Aires delegates held secret ses 
sions on means of combating communism—"really a smoke 


reen for fighting democratic and liberal forces.” Despite 








President Roosevelt's rounded rhetoric in praise of democracy 


the congress achieved ‘‘a working alliance of military des 


= 


otisms to prevent freedom from raising its head on the 


The chief weakness of Beals’s concluding chapter is that 
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Brisbane for Posterity 
/ BAN] 1CANDID BIOGRAPHY. By Oliver Carlson 


Sta Do sons. 33> 


R. CARLSON goes about the job of putting his sub 


ject on the record for posterity with a portentous lack 


of humor. He proves, among other unex eptionabl things, 
that Arthur Brisbane loved money and was a dull platit idi- 


narian, all of which might reasonably be printed in the Coals 


to Newcastle Department. Does one need 373 pages to show 
that Calvin Coolidge had a third-rate mind, or that George 
Horace Lorimer liked his short stories to have happy endings ? 
Perhaps our grandchildren will delight in such incontestable 
demonstrations, but they need not be pulled out like taffy in 
1937: there is a better use for white paper. Of more in 
terest than his major theses is Mr. Carlson's habit of putting 
down an occasional good side light: for example, it is mildly 
edifying to learn that Brisbane got his lech for good real 
estate through listening to Henry George expound the 
single tax. But the side lights are fitful sparks in the general 
gloom of Mr. Carlson's réchauffé of the dreary stuff that went 
to make up Mr. Brisbane's newspaper column Today.” 
Why write about Brisbane, anyway? There may be good 
reasons, but Mr. Carlson hasn't proved the job was necessary 
He treats Brisbane as a mouthpiece for Hearst, which he 
undoubtedly was. But like other serious books on Hearst 


ind this is a book on the Lord of San Simeon at one re 


move--Mr. Carlson's “Brisbane: A Candid Biography” pro 
eeds on the somewhat specious assumption that Hearst 1s a 
maior menace. Behind Mr. Carlson's Brisbane lurks the 
adow of a pecu iarly malignant devil whose power to 


ibvert the American public ts ine alculable. Pish and likewise 
nonsense! The fact of the matter, plain to those who can get 
tlong without wasting their fists on dummies, ts that Hearst 
is a feeble old man whose life has been one of almost un 
mitigated failure. He has contributed nothing to journalism 
since his crude typographi il innovations of the nineties: 
Captain Joe Patterson has put it ill over him in New York, 
and his papers elsewhere are fading visibly. Aside from his 
part in engineering the Spanish American War, he has 


dominate the New Deal, or to popular 
country, or to put Landon in the White House, or to 
the reds out of the University of Chicago. If he 


‘ 


is one on 
ous things 


ence 


be invested with some 
1 


The Roots of the Rootless 
FROM THES! 


MODERN LITERATURE. By M 


RS. COLI 


Wi 


t , 
tendencies 


written unde 
of the need 
rialist investigation of the sources of the creative 
meanings, however, cannot be discredited by 
tion of outworn critical notions or by the tedious insistet 
the artist’s cast-iron purity. And this new plea for a 
to the past will convince no one save those who, 
temperament or tradition, are committed to the view of 
ture as a snug, familiar little world stacked with works « 
that are the private property of their creators and “pr 
appreciators. 

In her discussion of the history of the modern lit 
mind Mrs. Colum’s emphasis throughout is so formal 
to exclude most of the forces that have contributed t 
development. To her, art is a self-contained whole w 
critic and creator instruct each other in the pursuit of 
imaginative life. The method of tracing derivations exp 
virtually everything. If you want to know why modern 
cism evolved the ideas that it did, then look to Lessing 
modern poetry has been jointly fathered by Wordswoith 
Baudelaire, and all the realists in prose are the offsprin 
Flaubert. The internal stresses of literature comprise its 
definition, and anyone who disagrees is simply a vulga 
trying to rob the select minority of its spiritual luxuries 
impacts of the politico-social order, of changing moralit 
of science and philosophy, are barely referred to and 
mostly in order to assert their irrelevance. But in reality 
ponderous dictum of sociological criticism is half so sj 
ous as Mrs. Column’s contention that the “theory” that lit 
ture is an expression of society would, in practice, 
a great portion of the imaginative literature of the wo 
would banish nearly all lyric poetry and also such literat 
as reflect a purely fantastic, imaginative, or psychic life.” ’ 
is multiple confusion. In the first place, the term “society 
is so all-inclusive that unless 
believe that literature is an expression of it, our only alters 


unless specifically delimited 


tive is to believe that it is the image and material appear 
of supernatural powers. Secondly, even assuming that we 
dealing here with one “theory” of literature among ma: 
the question is whether this theory is true or false, howe 
much its spread would tend to establish a prejudice agai: 
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bungled every important journalistic campaign of his 
He failed, unfortunately, in his efforts to bust the trust 
to keep us out of the World War. 


1 
tunately, to become mayor or governor or President 


he assumption that devils put the hex on all 
mouthpte e of a failure 


ironical significance. His fri 


son leaves him 


1/y] 


ipulse of this resentment 


to offer any new analysis of her own 
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vric. fantastic, and so on 
; Mrs. Colum set up this absolute dichotomy between the 
ind personal, the practical and the imaginative, the 


Furthermore, on what basis 


nd epic? The retreat of some poets into individual 
ings is just as much an expression of society as the 


ypation of others with political ideals. And if Mrs 
is using the word ‘‘social’’ as a synonym for the word 
st,’ she should say so 

alist literary thought can survive in criticism only 
far as it is more exacting and acute than other modes in 
lysis of the techniques of writing. As a mere exercis« 
sthetic uplift, however, there seems little room for it, 
ially when it also adorns itself with general ideas about 
ature of man and the character of nations. Thus, in writ 
f the Russian critic Belinsky, Mrs. Colum informs us 
tendency to make literature serve society and solve 
and political problems “‘is really indigenous to th« 
in mind.” Such statements argue a chronic incapacity 
any phenomenon in its historic perspective. Russian 
ture has known several periods when aesthetic and sym 
olist movements predominated ; and if often in the past, and 
ilarly since the revolution, the serviceable aspects of 
rature have been emphasized, it is due to the specific con 
is of Russian society in given time-spans and not to any 

ir predetermination of the Russian mind 


PHILIP RAH\ 


Before the World Court 


it] ERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN RACIAL 
POLICIES. By Oscar I. Janowsky and Melvin M. Fagen 


With a Preface by James Brown Scott, and Posts ript by 


= siah C. Wedgwood. Oxford University Press. $: 


YOU want a neat example of what international law ts 
a : to be and a pathetic disclosure of what it really is, 
— ommend a prayerful reading of “International As 
- German Racial Polictes.’’ Professor Janowsky and 
= epared the substance of this book in support of 
x n presented last year to the League of Nations by a 
sae yf humanitarian, labor, and Jewish organizations and 
lern 1 by some eighty well-known Americans. It proves 
mane ) ter and verse drawn from three centuries of inter 
ow practice that Germany's mistreatment of its Jewish 
_ tion—a mistreatment catalogued in an appendix con 
7 “ the famous McDonald report to the League—has 
ras - 1 any number of human rights laid down by interna 
— law. It further proves that this mistreatment has vio 
10falt! { tne rights of other nations, as well as Germany's own 
and yns formally and legally assumed in 1919. Finally it 
ealit y precedents and cases that international law 
= ther nations, and indeed obligates the Leag to 
vat Ii le in behalf of the mistreated Jews and ‘“‘non-Aryat 
Ic wi “ith what results? The petition has been shelved, the 
itera j left the victims of Germany to their fate, and thus 
re. irn that international law is not quite like other 
ocrety It not a body of legislation ba ked | y force; but it 1s 
inles frederick L. Schuman once phrased it, “certain generally 
y alte ized rules’’ used by otherwise anarchic sovereign na 
pear ns in playing a game for power. In other wor is, interna 
at we ws are laws in much the same sense as are laws of 
ig n tte. As a matter of fact, perhaps one of the greatest 
hows rumphs of international law since the war lay in its forcing 
€ aga et diplomats to wear full-dress suits. For the readers who 


—_ 


in tollow what lies between the authors of 
ook have indicted not only Germany t internation 
tselt 

The indictment will eventually | od 
which, hard as it may be to believe. is 


in the League Assembly; but a co 


cre 18 NO es ipe OI appeal It if i 
arnate, which shall one day ren 
dgment of humanity. And there are peo; " 
hear something like the distant rumble of gun immort 
rt to sessior MARVIN LOWI 


The “Blight of Aimlessness” 


1RDS THE TWENTIETH 
IN THE SPIRITUAL HISTOR) 
TEENTH. By H. V. Routh. The 


$3 50 


Ou 
OF THI 
Macmillan Com 


UROPEAN intellectuals are gener 
premise of this book, that ‘the 
“Spiritual, 


illy agreed upon 
twentieth century 


spiritual certainty Professor Routh makes cle 


to be understood in its wider sense, without 


sociations, as “aspiration tow ards Beauty, 11 


5 Lack of confidence in these ultimate human val 
in scarcely be the result of the political and economic chaos 
into which Europe has been drifting, for Mr. Routh 
minds us that the ages of the “Iliad,” the Greek drama, 


Divine Comedy,” and ‘Hamlet’ wer full 


quite as 
i 


cruelty, baseness, an 


CENTURY: ESSA} 


{1 unendurable egoisms.”” Yet with 


KS 


al 


theologi a 
ith, Righteous 


ucs 


re 
the 


iverting their eyes from their contemporari Ho 
SO} hocles, Dante, and Shakespe are sol OW cot 

ian’s essential grandeur. So also do the great romanti 
Even the Victorians tower above us, though the light tl 


throw on man’s pathway is dim and flickering, and the 


ness with which they proclaim tl certaintie 
| on that they are already feeling some of ou 
Iviny Hen it with the Victoria that M 
gins his investi on into the { of the } 
dition to permeat the new zat o! 
ilisn ind democrats is] 1Of 
The theme l not ni lll | I ‘| n er \ 
Huxley, and the A in ‘new h ists’; but seldo 
ver, has it been treated with such a ur 1 of i trait 
eadth. The investigation is not narrowed to Englan 
» belles-lettres. While Mr. Routh’s main concern 3 


the outstanding personalities in British 


nd philosophy, he maintains perspective by fre nt glat 
their French and German contemporaries. Go 
st Impre ive modern ple of e! H 
i i 
ibly the first instance of av of a I 


m<¢ whe 1 educat 1 peopl Will h enoa 
onvictions which are too precious to be dispr 
profoundly intimate to be capable of disproof.’” H 
Mill ‘‘at heart a simple soul” who had no premonit 
psychological disintegration which he was unloo 


which was to be precipitate 1 


by the Darw 


pon an astonished world in the same year. Over tl 

ill-explored territory from Mill and Darwin to th 

ime Mr. Routh moves brisk! nd penetratingly 

erned with stimulating inquiry than with pressing | 

conclusions as to the causes of th ode rn blight of 
f He is especially felicito n portraits of those 








752 


like Matthew Arnold, hesitated between the old culture and 
the new civilization. His information leaves little for the spe- 
cialist to cavil at; his clarity and vigor will attract the serious 
general reader. Mr. Routh, an attractive example of the 
younger generation of Englishmen who are good Europeans, 
should provoke Americans to awareness of the difference of 
their cultural and intellectual assumptions from those of 
Europe. It seems to the reviewer that Americans have suc- 
ceeded more frequently in adjusting their culture to science, 
and are less inclined to regard economic and political ob- 
stacles to the life of the spirit as insurmountable. 
EMERY NEFF 


The Raw-Materials Problem 

RAW MATERIALS IN PEACE AND WAR By Eugene 
Staley. Council on Foreign Relations. $3. 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF NON-FERROUS 
METALS. By W. Y. Elliott, E. S. May, J. W. F. Rowe, 
Alex Skelton, and Donald Wallace. The Macmillan 
Company. $6.50. 


VER since Sir Samuel Hoare at the League of Nations 

session in 1935 suavely proposed that the League study 
the means for bringing about “free distribution of raw ma- 
terials’ among all countries, the words “distribution” and 
‘access’ have hypnotized the world. And when the Nazis 
proclaimed that “it is impossible to solve the raw-material 
problem without giving Germany back her colonies,”” another 
vista of peace appeared in proposals for the return of the 
colonies. On top of this came the recent report of the League 
committee on raw materials, which in effect said that there 
is no raw-material problem after all. (Sir Samuel probably 
knew this right along.) What is the truth behind this con- 
fusion ? 

In the first place, the League committee spoke correctly 
when it pointed out that giving back its colonies would not 
remedy Germany's raw-material shortage. The German colo- 
nies contain no iron ore, copper, bauxite, manganese, or 
petroleum—-the materials most needed—but only some copra 
and palm oil. In fact, commercially important raw materials 
now being produced in the various colonial territories of all 
nations represent only about 3 per cent of the world’s raw- 
material production. The truth is that Hitler wants the col- 
onies principally as a publicity Ersatz for the real conquests 
which he has failed to make. 

The whole mystification about raw materials springs from 
the fact that raw materials mean one thing in peace, another 
in war. If the whole world were directing its forces along 
normal peace-time channels, there would be little talk of raw- 
material problems. In peace time no nation or its producers 
refuse to sell raw materials to anyone who wishes to buy 
them. There has existed no shortage of any of the principal 
raw materials since the last war. On the contrary there has 
been overproduction. Germany, Italy, and Japan—the great 
“unsatisfied"’—can buy as much cotton from Texas, iron from 
Lorraine, copper from Chile, manganese from Russia as they 
wish—provided they can pay for them. “Paying’’—therein 
lies the catch. 

The arguments, at this point, run as follows: (1) Germany 
cries for raw materials to feed its industry; (2) the “satisfied” 
powers reply that they have on hand an embarrassing sur- 
plus of raw materials for Germany to buy; (3) Germany 
retorts that it cannot pay for these because other countries 
will not buy its goods or advance it credit; (4) the “satished” 
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powers answer that if Germany cuts out anti-Semitism, w))i<) 
has caused widespread boycotts, reduces tariffs, and stops th. 
extravagant rearmament program, it can obtain plenty 
trade and credit to buy these materials. In short, the 
ment winds up in a general impasse about the caus: 
the world economic crisis—economic nationalism, tari; 
stringency of credit, currency wars, and the uneconomic 
ament race. This is only another way of saying, as the Li 
committee said, that the raw-material problem is but par! 
the general world economic problem. 

Germany, however, might point to the national monop 
of certain raw materials. Britain in Malaya, in collabora 
with the Dutch in their Indies, has long had a monopo 
rubber—this aroused even the phlegmatic Hoover—anc 
collaboration with the Dutch and the Bolivians a mono 
of tin. The United States possesses a monopoly of heliur 
gas for dirigibles and has announced a fancy scheme for 
venting its free export. But these international tin and rubbe; 
cartels do not prove very successful in maintaining monopolie 
(producers will cheat and consumers will strike), and 
raise the threat of substitutes, synthetic rubber, for ins: 
No country has a monopoly of one or all of the basic ras 
materials—cotton, oil, iron, copper, etc. Raw materials are 
too widely diffused among nations. Even “unsatisfied” ‘ 
many stands first in world production of one important 
terial, potash—for fertilizer. 

The core of the matter lies in the fact that it is a war 
problem. The second World War has apparently a! 
started, and this war, with the preparations for widenin; 
has produced the present furious race for raw materials. |! 
Sir Samuel Hoare, a spokesman for a “‘satisfied” en 
utters a seductive phrase in the hope that it will delay the 
assault of the “unsatisfied” imperialisms. Dr. Schacht juggle: 
currencies and trade agreements in a bewildering effort t 
obtain raw materials for the forges of Krupp. Germany back: 
Franco, and Géring’s planes assist in the capture of Bas 
iron ore. We had Hitler's word for it at Wurzburg on 
28, ‘That is why we want a Nationalist government in Spai 
in order to be able to buy ores.” Meanwhile Leunawerke 
Rio Tinto pyrites for explosives, while France, deprived | 
Franco of its usual supply of Spanish pyrites, turns to Itals 
for this essential. And so on. 

Here, again, no solution exists apart from the general s: 
tion of the world economic crisis. In this war-time race Ger 
many and Italy can get “access” to raw materials only 
obtaining credits from Britain and France. It is not unnatura 
that such powers, engaged in rearmament themselves, shou! 
hesitate about the loans. War provides the only road to x 
cess." Colonies, as we have seen, are no good; Italy has foun 
poor raw-material pickings in Abyssinia. Raw materials lic 
for the most part, in sovereign states. And that is anothe: 
reason why Germany and Italy invade Spain and Japan set: 
out to conquer China. 

Professor Staley, on the whole, gives a good survey of ¢! 
raw-materials problem. In this book he has written a less de 


tailed and comprehensive study than his excellent “\\' 


and the Private Investor,” leaving case studies and backgroun | 


to the tome “International Control of Non-Ferrous Meta's 

where the student may follow the extraordinary role whic! 
copper, lead, nickel, aluminum, and zinc, and the companie: 
controlling them play in the international economic tang'¢ 
For a solution to the problem Professor Staley, recognizing 
the war aspects of the matter, falls rather lamely back of 
“collective security” and an appeal to Britain and the Unitec 
States to stand together. FRANK C. HANIGHEN 
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This Is War 


17 EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD KNOW 
{BOUT WAR. By Harold Roland Shapiro. Knight 
Publications. $1.50 


HERE are far more important things for a young man 
know about war than are here presented—its in 


causes, and its 


il history, for example, its econom: 

hing socio-political results. Nevertheless, in offering a 

rratuitous demonstration of the accepted truth that 

hell” for the individual caught in its toils, this small 

iakes a number of arresting points, gleaned from the 

records kept by army doctors and surgeons during the 

(but apparently not the last) World War. These pro 

al records present a cool but appalling picture of the 

orrors of modern warfare, a frightful threat not only 

and limb but to health and sanity. The filth in the 

s will be indescribable, young man, and while nothing 

done about that, military medicos are human after all, 

in and do offer advice on how to regulate your sex life 

" standing up to your middle in slime compounded of 

and human excrement. What are your chances of being 

nded? One in five. Your wound may be slight, but in 

case “you may be buried alive in shelled trenches; you 

be frozen to death or die of hunger and thirst; you 

be burned, or your frozen feet may drop off with your 

.. You may become ill, delirious, insane before you 

reached the hospital train.” If you are lucky and get 

hed up, you will be rushed back to the front as soon as 

sible, for the function of an army medical corps, according 

high authority, is not limited “to a colorless part in 

ry . to that function of saving life and preventing 

ring in the individual . . . leaving untouched that great 

the prompt return to our fighting line of men who can 

saved for future usefulness to our arms.’’ This time you 

be seriously wounded, in which case you should be upon 

perating table within twelve hours. But “how are you 

» to do it, gentlemen?’ asks Colonel Shockley, United 

tes Army Medical Corps. “You are not going to do it, 

all. I haven't seen it done, and I don’t believe it will 

done.” When you die, however, you will receive the best 

ire, be assured, providing your body is found. You will 

1 good scrubbing with soap and water, and be clean again 

ist. You will even achieve a clean sheet and you will be 

{ out decorously—"your jaw will be bandaged to keep it 
GEORGE WILLISON 


m falling... 


Shorter Notices 


{E COLLECTED POEMS OF SARA TEASDALE. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 
Teasdale’s poems should have been carefully selected 
than collected. But several points concerning her 
k become clear if one reads through this volume. 
was one of the first American poets to use city 
‘ery with fair success. Her work did grow in depth and 
lom, and despite some sentimentality she kept, by ex- 
ent pruning, a complete lyric purity and simplicity un- 
rred by rhetoric and untouched by forced or literary design. 
she cannot achieve Edna Millay’s fine lines, she does 
avoid Millay’s artificiality. Nor am I contradicting this state- 
nent when I say that most of her imagery is completely tra- 
litional; its very familiarity is proper to her themes—the 


“ve of life and the necessary suffering that love must cost. 


ss Teasdale’s gift was for the writing of pure song 





4 
Her lyrics demand music and call it to mind. The complete 
simplicity and usualness of her imagery and syntax, her con 
trol of vowel and consonant, make all of her best poctry 
like that of the Elizabethans, demand musical setting. Sara 
Teasdale’s last book ts her best, though all the long pox 
ind the sentin il lyrics 1} ex { H 
a Slight and fei t “ nats li ns 
it] ents 


THE BOOK. THE STORY OF PRINTING AND BOO} 
MAKING By Do iglas ( Mc M irtrie. Covict | i¢ >‘ 


Every few years some studious printer retells the ta of 
bookmaking, from the pictographs of the anonymous an 
ients to the 7 ress editions’ of the many contemporaries 
“who must be mentioned more perhaps to save feelings 


than records. It ts a capital story, though, the very best 


natured of all the stories man can tell on himself with his 
head up. Often this intrinsic geniality softens it for the kind 
yf people who think they have ceased being sentimentalists 
because they have become intellectual. In 1927 Mr. M 


Murtrie’s ‘The Golden Book’’ romanticized “the romanti 


h 
his two dozen other books on printing, which include hi: 
History of Printing in the United States.’ 


story’’ with best-seller success. This hardly comported wit 


His latest offering 
is again a popular treatment, but this time an excellent one 
It has but a trace left of the appeal to those who think 
bibliophily a ‘‘quest’’ for the quaint and the ““priceless.”” Its 
factual considerations go slightly deeper than is usual in such 
general coverage. It contains unpretentious facsimiles of the 
famous pages every bookman ought to know, and also many 
reproductions less familiarly important. Its reference lists will 
lead the earnest reader to main deposits of bibliographical 
knowledge. The introduction and the last chapter urge some 
dependable aesthetic criteria which the reader can apply to 
his own collection of books, and thus double their interest 
by the addition of this single volume. It is in itself a candid, 
decent piece of bookmaking for the purpose, and the most 
ample popular account of the subject this reviewer has seen 
in English. 


PANIC SPRING. By Charles Norden. Covict-Friede. $2.50 
Except for a few flashbacks the scene of this novel is an 
island off the coast of Greece, where five men and one 
woman seek release from disillusionment in a kind of 
timeless sun paralysis. A boatman has capriciously selected 
them to be the guests of Rumanades, a retired munitions 
manufacturer who realized that his occupation was gov 
erned by the law of diminishing spiritual returns, and who 
cules over this island with a meaningless display of cere 
monial. The author employs the ‘South Wind” formula of 
indolent living set against a lush background, but his novel 
makes a feeble showing in a literary market which has 
already been cornered by a more inventive work. Similar- 
ities between the two islands end with the volcanic cliffs, 
the magnificently pagan and childlike peasants, and the lack 
of moral verdicts. The vagabonds in this book, unlike the 
inhabitants of Nepenthe, are neither brilliant nor beguiling 
Their dialogues are stilted, and for all their naked sun 
bathing and nocturnal drinking bouts they never achieve 
much more than an artificial abandon. What little action 
there is comes from the past experiences of a few of them 
poignantly related, and since these have not been fused into 
the present pattern of their lives, there is no unifying plot 
Perhaps one would not complain about its absence if the 


If a book has little 


substance, it cannot afford to be heavy-footed 


writing had charm and distinction 











HAVE at last found an exception to the rule—for rule 
that artists are impossible heroes for fiction. 
The reason I advanced in the cases of ‘Rembrandt’ and 
“Zola,” and might have advanced in the case of Harry Baur's 
“Beethoven,” is that the characteristic activity of an artist 1s 
invisible; or at any rate that it is not the hand alone which 
paints a picture, and that there is no known way of acting 
(Amkino) ; 


ant either that this film succeeds where 


like a poet. The exception is “Young Pushkin”’ 
by which might be m« 


all others have faiJed or that it has not tried the impossible. I 
prefer the latter meaning, if only because it leaves the rule 


unviolated after all: the rule is an excellent thing to hold 


; 


V. Litovsky, who plays the boy Pushkin in this completely 


lelightful narrative, does not act like a poet. He acts like 
1 | It is | od fortune to be himself a very bewitching 
\ | “ 1 ) to th int h knows how to be 

Pushkin in his teens—for that it is the boy Pushkin 
| ire tem { to doubt. Th ene ts the 
Imy I sark Selo where Pushkin was a stu 
lent fro is twelfth to his eighteenth year, and where the 
( t that he was a poet did not prevent him from 
I 1 by t other boys or from d t nick 
f Mo Hi his high spirits express th es in 
f W only one of tl ways being poetry. It is the 
wl on that w eC ter pest ious in his fro s, hts 
desy his his hates, and his silences, and bent no 


tl ] ! not f [ mst: f ied 
i 

iv is of a 1 y fellow in unifo f his 
( 1d V al 1 of him (not up, not i \ 
off) at t vord v h fi s to come. Not the idea, or the 
mood t the word. W e him reading a bool ». As he 
ly O his ste ich in bed when the lights should be out 
his fa if velous stu ly t! eyes fi id with att 1t10Nn, 
the head fixed in a kind of critical wonder, and yet 
if twitchin 1 int nt and purposeiul spasm 
uuth. He ts the k 1 of boy who in iy Of a 

He isa oet, but his | ) 5 a bad Push 

oO | t il poet it is to | i od on ind 

rust that. We e prepared, then 

of | f in ) pet yn bet e the 

of the ¢ nth 

} toad | inev | ho lk 
| if he tott to his 

M \y ] l | et } none 

|  % most h nes 

to that the film 

I t yf i i 
of Von § )} ( hat 
(,; | | | yea l ) 
| ( \X ke 
| | | I 1 I th t no 
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of its source, Frank Norris's McTeague,” which also i 
of failure, since in spite of its huge power it is out 
‘Greed” kept all the power and all the unpleasantn 
those were not and are not popular virtues. 

MARK VAN | 
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Good Dancing and Bad Jokes 
? 
F “Between the Devil’ (Imperial Theater) wet 
where as clever as some four or five of the chorus 
it would deserve a good dea! more than merely passing 
Unfortunately, however, the Messrs. Howard Di 
Arthur Schwartz seem, on each such occasion, to } 
their whole wit into one jest and to have been res ‘ 
live as fools, if not for the rest of their dull live 
during the next half hour or so. The result is that t! 
s; very uneven indeed, and that one 1 ht with s 
reason damn i ympletely or praise it with honest 
Beside tl I nd } impudent cho i 
tioned there is the presence of Evelyn Laye and « 
comer to New York name { A le lc Dixon to say n ’ 
Jack Buchanan, the praise of whose sleek manlin« ( 
in tails, I should call it) probably ought to be lef 
ladies. Then there is the dancing of Vilma Ebsen, 
1 jazz styl btly her own, and one mad song by tl 
Twisters,” which is dragged in by the heels but is | 
the best single feature of the evening. Add an ut 
good-looking bevy of young ladies and several n 
of reasonably funny farce, and you have what sour ; 
a very good show until the des ription reaches th 
where I am compelled to add not only that even tl 
on y funny mo s are too far apart but also 
od ny mot s in between are unreasonably 
Despit iin to s “in the modern manner 
t n the Devil” is not so much the “musical cor 
the program des ription as it is what used to be } 
fa vith music,”’ and the back bone of its humor 
posed of s which were not very fresh in the day ‘ 
that genre was common. The author of the book ts | ' 
Divine Astrea “who fairly puts all characters to bed 
except for this «€ pli ness he writes naughty farce a \ 
written twenty-five years ago, and fails to titillat ? 
least when he requires Mr. Buchanan to take off hi 
| id een. As samples of the humor permit m 
to say that marriage to three persons is referred to 
that tl ich puns-that-are-not pun 
ng insult to bigamy id that at an ardent moment 
has to bl the I he of a lady’s hat out of h fa 
This brings me to the moral of my piece. Why 
tho vho borrow old jokes for the stage almost 


When a man 1s original | 


one a mes that he is doing the best he can 


| 
) | 1 to { of a 1 That alw was I 
o | my] 1 to remark I 1 did laugl 
( S lt luring what was, after all, a fs 
musing evening, I found myself whispering, Th 


5 I 
time I heard that one I yawned in the cradle.” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUT<* 
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2 Letters to the Editors 


For Sense in Censorship 
Spain in Flames” has not 
seen by the free people of the 
satiate n state of Pennsylvania. But Th: 
has left the record of the censor 

kes ym plete 

) in November 24 Judge Levinthal of 
. Court of Common Pleas of Phila 
ia in a scholarly and courageous 
5 reversed the order of the Board 


i¢ 

yrs and directed the board to 

, ve ‘Spain in Flames’ in the form 
f 


h it 


peful sentence in its “Spain in 


was originally submitted.” 


editorial stating that legal 
however, under 
Board of 


Earle to rescin 


way in Pens 
Censors 


1 OI lers 


1 to force the 
(,overnor 
1ave no basis in law,” The Na 
y now, for the information of its 
idd that at least one 
unia has confirmed its editorial 

it the order had no such basis 
the final word in the history of 
sgle for sense in censorship has 

t been written. On December 16 
nnsylvania Board of Censors filed 


} 
{ 


il from Judge Levinthal’s order 


-_ to the Supreme Court of 
peal was taken while Governor 


Pennsylvania 
was on the high seas. It is to be 
will move to have it dis 


f 
i 


that he 
o that the free citizens of Penn 


ay have the 


} TY 


opportunity to 


n opinion about these flames in 


Tf themselves 
ARTHUR W 4 
. Iphia, December 22 


COWA 


» | 
Who Wants Partition ? 
’ Sirs: If the choice in Palestine 1 
oms or partition is Philty 
te 1 it you 5 of De 
then the case for partition 
| tated. B the | k of 
for th yt ( t] 
ta t indicate that h not tl 
in Palestine 
1 the extremists in Aral fe | 
1, there would be no reason [o 
the possibility of amity | 
two peop! It 1s nerally 
Peco] 
nted tl the Mufti and | 
present the Arabs of Pal 
; It would be equally correct to 
gfe t lergy and nobility in pre-revo 


y France re presented the inter 


f the French peasants and bour 


i¢€ The Mufti 1 1 membe 


effendi (landlord) class, and so ar 
followers. They and the money lend t wily 
ire the ex} loiters of the Arab 1 se He 
In the present crisis the voice of the State B { 
uiddle-class city Arab has been r @e ( 
by blackmail and 1 ler. The peasant \ | 
ind the city work ver had a spohk t s 
1an 

W hat ¢ vA fee s of M 4 
Vvho poor as tl \ } \ r K 

y f Were 1 because of t 1 » > t H 
O } yrtunitie to njoy. the pros} ity ( I 
vl h the lews i brought to tl | ot 
( ntry H \ { | ocates of! | {1 () 
tion consulted ther n their willingn 


o be turned ov to Emir Abdullah's 0! 
oorhouse. wh n { ph > \ 
ive of diplo ferre Healt t 


| rans Jor« d 


Washington, D. ¢ December ; por 


Political Surgeons 


Dear Sir It was with much inter Of 
that I read the edito lin the D ( 

ot / Na entit 1 Polit 4 ( 
S y. There ts one oint that you wil ; , 


omm ¢ ompos¢ {1 of Drs. Malony 
Wilson, Yoell, Peers, and Kilgore r Dew Sines Te ics 
[ ed to in T/ Nation as the Pul 4 Woodward f 

nn Co t A the original Co [ tion. in vou 
mittee of Five which officially rej whether she refe 
sented the California Medical Associa- this fall 
tion in initiating the survey of which | se it not the { 
was director. My re port was handed in ind Thomas's part 


® 
to this Committee of Five for publica politics. I remembe 


tion on Octobe 1936. When they clair. in I Cand 
failed to release it after a reasona ind How I Got I 
umount of time, I insisted that they d role of ti ef 
y no lon Finally, after any numl c ee 
yf complaints on my part and on th nd newspaper ads a 
part yvernmenta! officia vho ther with ti cal 
had been 1 por for federal ty in the 1 
I made plans fo | te publication natorial electi 
In the 1 t the California Medi c;. 
Association had laid the “nec ’ 
lwork” for disposing of tl New ¥ | 
port as it s fit. When complaints « 
the ( A ( [ t | n not i 
iia: Sie. aac tes tak Sta Olen Moncey Must Be Sper 


tion becam » loud that they no Dear Sin K I 


O | { led the Stat | 
i ent of Publ: H th took 
is the official sponsor « I 
the survey. One of its first acts was to ¢! h in | 
point from among the members of the thought I 
State Board of Health a new Publica Deficit financir 
tion Committee, whose duty it was to as it represented a 


} 
i 


{ 





S6 


leposit money which vanished with the 
ontraction of private credit during the 
years 1930-33. But now that deposits 
are as large as they were in 1929 there 

money enough to finance production 
at capacity—if all the money were in 
circulation. But the fact is that 
4 vast sum is held idle in the banks by 


active 


investors, trust accounts, and corpora 
ions. And so long as it is held idle we 


shall have unemployment and depres 
sion. Further pump-priming will stimu 
but the new 


noney poured into the pump will again 


ate business for a time, 
ve drained off into private dry wells, as 
it has been in the past. And when the 
pump-priming ceases, as it must some 
ime, business will decline again. 

What we need ts not a further in 
-rease in the volume of money but an 
ncrease in the velocity of its circulation 
This might be brought about either by 
restoring the confidence” of business 
nen, which implies a complete surrender 
»f the New Deal, or by devising taxes 
which would severely penalize the ac 
umulation of idle funds. 

The fact we must recognize is that 
yur economy will not function—without 
he stimulus of credit inflation—unless 
ill income received is either spent or 
nvested. Money that cannot be invested 
nust be spent. We cannot hope for a 
steady prosperity until measures are de 
vised to give effect to this principle. 

GEORGE R. WALKER 
December 20 


soston 


Mr. Epstein Unchanged 


Dear Sirs: Mr. L. A. 
The 
your recent editorial and my presumed 


Beck's letter in 
Nation of December 18 regarding 


hanges of mind is interesting to me 
example of the bankrupt 
critics 


nly as an 
actics of my 
As to Mr. Beck's charge that in my 
the Colorado Conference 
Work I attacked “the Social 
Act as well Social Se 
urity Board and others who are not in 
full Mr. Beck 


KNOWS reference to 


pce h before 
of Social 
security as the 
with me, 
that I did not make 


ither the Social Security Board or other 


agreement - 


ies point of view 
is significant that Mr. Beck 


he same quotation from my testimony 


uses 


fore the Congressional committees 
studying the social-security bills as was 
recently cited to me by a member of the 
The frightful in 


onsistency charged to me ts that early 


Social Security Board 


in 1935 I indorsed the major portion of 
he President's general program and 
even favored the old-age insurance plan 


then proposed. What Mr. Beck does not 
tell is that my testimony referred to a 
bill which was entirely different from 
the one finally enacted. That bill not 
only provided for lower contributions, 
to be attained at 


and 


a slower rate of in- 


crease, for less than one-third the 
present contemplated reserve, but also 
which is most important to me—for a 
direct governmental contribution 

My chief criticisms of the insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
are based on the fact that the present 
taxes are placed almost entirely on the 
workers as wage-earners and consumers, 
and that since this must inevitably re- 
duce their purchasing power, production 
will be curtailed, unemployment in- 
creased, and insecurity enhanced. There 
is thus no inconsistency in my indorse- 
ment of a plan which offered a base for 
a socially desirable system and my criti- 
cism of an act which is directly the op 
posite. Indeed, until there is a govern- 
mental contribution to the present old- 
age and unemployment-insurance pro- 
visions, obtained through progressive 
taxation, I must continue to denounce 
the act for what it is—a measure tending 
toward social insecurity rather than se- 
curity—if I am to be consistent with the 
principles I have held steadfastly for 
over twenty years. 

ABRAHAM EPSTEIN, Executive Secretary 
American Association for Social Security 
New York, December 17 


Margaret Fuller 


Dear Sirs: 1 am preparing a biography 
of Margaret Fuller and would be glad 
to hear from anyone possessing letters 
or information about her not hitherto 
Any letters or other mate- 
rial sent to me in care of Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, will be carefully handled and 
promptly returned. MASON WADE 
New York, December 27 


made public 


438060 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Dear Sirs: 1 have undertaken a study of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and her times, 
and I shall be obliged if owners of let- 
ters from Miss Wilcox will send copies 
of them to me for examination, or, if 
more convenient, the originals, which 
will be promptly copied and returned. I 
shall also be grateful for any memories 
of the poet which her friends or ac- 
quaintances may send. 
JENNY BALLOU 


Short Beach, Conn., December 23 


The NATION 
CONTRIBUTORS 


LOUIS FISCHER, The Nation's « 
spondent in Spain, has just arrived 
the United States for a short visit 
MARQUIS CHILDS, Washington 
Louis Post-Dj;. 
“Sweden: The 


respondent of the St. 
patch, is the author of 
Middle Way.’ 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR, professor of 
applied Christianity at Union Theo 

al Seminary, is the author of ‘Beyond 
Tragedy.” 

GEORGE GROSZ has recently pub 
lished a portfolio of drawings, 


/ 


“Inter 
from which The Nation has 
selected several for publication. 
ALAN BARTH is a New York news 
paperman. 

PAUL ROSENFELD is the author of 
"By Way of Art.” 

ABRAM L. HARRIS, professor of exo. 
nomics at Howard University, is the 
author of ‘The Negro as Capitalist 
NATHANIEL WEYL, formerly an 
economist for the AAA, is working on 
a book about South America. 

JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, author of 
“Farewell to Reform,” is on the staff of 
Fortune. 

PHILIP RAHV is 
Partisan Review. 
MARVIN LOWENTHAL is the author 
of “The Jews of Germany.” 

EMERY NEFF is assistant professor of 
English at Columbia University. 
FRANK C. HANIGHEN is a close stu 
dent of the economic forces which mo 
tivate wars. He is the coauthor of “Mer 
chants of Death.” 

GEORGE WILLISON is the author of 
‘Why Wars Are Declared.” 


regnum, 


an editor of the 


Correction—In the issue of Novem 
ber 27, L. O. Prendergast stated that 
telephone service in Mexico “is in the 
hands of two foreign companies, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Swedish Ericcson 
trust, in which the A. T. and T. has a 
35 per cent interest.” Mr. Prendergast 
intended to say the International Tele 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, not 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
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